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Preface 


A four-day Seminar on the Role of Documentary Films in 
National Development was organised by the Indian Institute of 
Mass Communication at Vigyan Bhawan, New Delhi on May | to 
4, 1967. The Seminar provided a forum for the various interests 
concerned with the production, distribution and use of documentary 
films to come together and discuss the ways and means whereby the 
film could be used most effectively for bringing about economic and 
social change in India. It wasa unique seminar in that it brought 
together representatives of the various Ministries of the Government 
of India concerned with the use of the film as well as film producers, 
distributors, critics, journalists and film experts from abroad. 


The discussions at the Seminar were based on papers prepared 
by the participants on the different aspects of production and use of 
documentary films in India. Special note was taken of the successful 
use of documentary films in Canada and the functioning of the 
National Film Board in that country. 


I hope the report of the Seminar will be found useful as basic 
material on the problems of documentary films in India. 


I.P. Tewari 
New Delhi Director 
June 17, 1968. Indian Institute of Mass Communication 
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Introduction 


The Institute of Mass Communication organised a four-day 
seminar on May 1 to 4, 1967, on the Role of Documentary Films in 
National Development. The purpose of the seminar was to focus 
attention on the proper use of the documentary film in bringing about 
economic and social change in India. In this context, the seminar 
considered the new approaches to documentary film-making, the 
need for films for different audiences and the problems of effective 
distribution and exhibition. 


The seminar was the first of its kind in so far as it brought 
together the widely different interests concerned with documentary 
film-making, its distribution and use. It was attended by represen- 
tatives af Ministries of Information and Broadcasting, Education, 
Defence, Food and Agriculture and Health and Family Planning, the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training, repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Documentary Producers’ Association, 
distributors and private producers, film critics, journalists and others 
interested in film. In addition, representatives of some Diplomatic 
Missions in the capital and professors and trainees of the Indian 
Institute’of Mass Communication attended the sessions. The list of 
the participants and observers is given in Appendix. A 





Report on Seminar 


I. INAUGURAL SESSION 


At the opening session of the seminar at 5.30 p.m. on May 1 
at Vigyan Bhavan, the delegates were welcomed by Shri L.R. 
Nair, Director of the Indian Institute of Mass Communication. In his 
address Shri Nair explained the objectives of the seminar and 
expressed the hope that the seminar would find ways and means by 
which the film could be made to take its proper place in bringing 
about economic and social change in India. He outlined the various 
problems involved in the use of documentary and hoped that the 
discussions at the seminar would find the solutions. 


Khwaja Ahmed Abbas, President of the Indian Documentary 
Producers’ Association of India presented a paper on Documentary 
Films in Developing India. He said that the film documentary 
should concern itself “‘with truth—truth about ourselves;_truth about 
our country and our peoples; pleasant truth and unpleasant truth”. 
He added that subject to the stipulation of telling the truth, the film 
documentary could have infinite variety. 


Shri Asok Mitra, Secretary, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, in his address said the main problem of documentary 
film production was how much honesty, observation, optimism 
and vision should work _together_in_documentary for the current 
battle against poverty and for a better life. He said he found it 
difficult to accept the so-called differences between rural and urban 
tastes and between the unsophisticated and sophisticated audiences, 
in so far as a good documentary was concerned. 





Inaugurating the seminar, Dr. D.S. Kothari, Chairman, 
University Grants Commission referred to the explosion of knowledge 
that had taken place in recent times and said that film had a great 
potential for commumicating the new insights and discoveries of 
fundamental science. He added that the means of communicating 
knowledge from one person to another were no better today than they 
were a thousand years ago. He hoped that the seminar would be 
able to suggest the methods by which the film could be utilised 
effectively for educational purposes. 
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The full texts of the addresses delivered at the inaugural session 
are reproduced in Appendix C. 


WORK SESSIONS 


The seminar commenced deliberations on May 2 at 9.30 a.m. 
and functioned in five sessions. Shri Asok Mitra, Secretary 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, was the Chairman of the 
seminar. The two sessions on the Use of Documentary and Ap proa- 
Ches to Documentary Film-making were presided over by Shri L.R. 
Nair, Director, Indian Institute of Mass Communication. 


The seminar discussed the following subjects: documentary 
film production in India; uses of documentary films; approaches to 
documentary film-making and the role of documentary in national 
life, with special reference to the Canadian example. 


At each of the sessions, a number of papers on specialised 
aspects of documentary production and distribution were presented 
and discussions centred on the points raised in the papers. 


At the end of the afternoon session on each day selected 
documentary films from India and abroad were screened for the 
benefit of the delegates. 


The programme of the seminar is at_ Appendix B. The papers 
presented at the seminar have been reproduced in Appendix D. 

Il. DOCUMENTARY FILM PRODUCTION IN INDIA 
First and Second Sessions 


The seminar devoted the combined first and second working 
sessions to a discussion of documentary film production in India 
with special reference to the role of the Films Division of the 
Government of India and the role of independent film production. 
The discussions were based on the following papers : 


(i) Role of the Films Division—K.L. Khandpur (Appendix D1) 
(ii) Independent film droduction—Fali Bilimoria (Appendix D2) 


(iii) Film as a medium of mass communication—K. T. John 
( Appendix D3) 


The seminar took note of the fact that the Films Division is 
the largest producer of short films in India and one of the largest 
in the world, yet owing to its limited resources and facilities, it 
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does not cater for more than a fraction of the requirements 
of the country. Moreover, the small number of films that it does 
produce is in excess of the facilities available at present for full 
and proper use of these films. The question, therefore, of an 
inadequate number of films on the one hand and inadequate 
distribution and exhibition facilities on the other, came in fora 
good deal of discussion. The need for augmenting the resources for 
film production was underlined, as well as the need to ensure 
maximum returns from existing funds. In this context, the sug- 
gestions were made that the present system of compulsory 
exhibition of short films should be continued and that the future 
production ‘of films should be carefully planned. 


The significant contribution made to the development of the 
short film in India by private producers was noted by the seminar. 
About 20 to 25 films each year are made by the private producers 
for the Films Division which also purchases some ready-made films 
produced by them. Private producers otherwise depend on sponsor- 
ship of films by state governments, foreign governments and com- 
mercial houses. For the expansion of independent film production 
it was necessary that there should be avenues for the distribution 
and exhibition of the films produced. It was not possible at present 
for such productions to find their way direct to cinema houses as the 
exhibitors were unable to screen more than the 2,000: feet of 
compulsory newsreel and documentary. It was, therefore, suggested 
that government should explore the possibility of enabling the 
private producers to show the documentary films produced by them 
on their own by ‘direct arrangements with the cinema houses. The 
Films Division could also purchase a larger number of films made 
by the private producers on their own and release “them’ on its 
theatrical circuit. Further, private producers should be \given a 
larger share in the production of short films. beet er Galath 


; ’ rare : ° Ape 
Itswas noted.that government had recently decided to accept, 
as donations, «films on subjects of public ‘intetest sponsored ‘by 
commercial houses for release: in. cinemas on the distribution circuit: 
of the Films Division and thatsome donation films had already 
been produced. However, it was felt that sponsorship by the private 
sector was not as satisfying as it could be. The number of films 
produced by private commercial organizations had, in fact, 
diminished over the years. The stminar. was of the view that the 
private organizations ‘could playean important role in enriching the 
total stock of documentariés produced in the country by sponsoring 
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the production of educational and entertainment films related to 
their own fields of interest, and steps should be taken to persuade such 
organizations to invest in short film production. It was, therefore, 
recommended that government should appeal to big commercial 
houses through chambers of commerce to sponsor the production 
of an increasing number of public utility and instructional films. 
Any difficulties in the way of making adequate and quick use of 
films donated by the private sector should be overcome. 


It was felt that the present general distribution of short films 
was not enough as it succeeded in taking the short films only to 
those audiences which had paid to see a feature film and were, 
therefore, by and large not interested in the short films. It was 
possible that the short film was thus losing its own audience. 
Special steps need to be taken to utilize the documentary film to 
its utmost. The possibility of having an alternate distribution 
circuit and the need for art theatres in promoting worthwhile 
films were touched upon, as it was noted that fuller utilization 
of documentary was the subject for discussion at another session. 
However, it was felt that ‘f the film is to be used asa medium of 
mass communication, there was no escaping the need for the 
provision of ali kinds of equipment, both for the production of 
films and for their exhibition, on an extensive basis. There cannot 
be mass communication, without massive availability of projectors 
and cameras.. Thought should be given to preparing lists of the 
entire range of equipment necessary for the purpose and appro- 
priate steps should be taken to produce it in adequate number. So 
essential are the physical arrangements for film projection for mass 
communication that the possibility should be explored of making 
prefabricated cinemas which can be set up in villages and small 
towns, it was suggested. 


It was noted that at present foreign exchange allocations for 
equipment and raw materials are made only to existing studios. As 
studio facilities are scarcely utilized by documentary producers, 
the short film industry is technically not recognised by the 
Ministry of Commerce. It was, therefore, recommended that the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting should represent to the 
Ministy of Commerce to provide the requisite foreign exchange 
for essential equipmet and raw materials to the private 
‘documentary producers for short films so that they are not bracketed 
for this purpose with film studios, ; 
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It was noted that television in other countries had provided a 
very large outlet for the creative activities of short film producers. 
However, the conditions in India were very different and, for the 
present, projection facilities in rural areas, educational institutions 
and community centres would have to be stepped up. 


The manner in which the short film should convey its message 
so as to be most effective was discussed and several viewpoints were 
expressed : that the short film should present its message in a manner 
which entertains; that it-should be convincing, authentic and per- 
suasive: that it should sell an idea or a product; that if the film has 
a certain artistic and social compulsion, and is properly made, it is 
possible for the message to go down without even the benefit of the 
spoken work. Linked with the question of producing the right 
kind of film was the need to use the film with the right kind of 
audience. Here, there was a great need for the evaluation of film 
impact among all kinds of audiences, rural and urban—which in turn 
was linked up with wider outlets to wider audiences. | 


Ill, USE OF DOCUMENTARY 
Third Session | 


At the third session of the seminar, devoted to the important 
question of the exhibition and distribution of films, the following two 


papers were presented : * 


(i) Problems of distribution and exhibition of documentary 
films in ruralareas...-.. B.R.K. Bhatnagar (Appendix D4) 


(ii) Towards a fuller utilization of documentary films in India 
Freese eas G. Aggarwal (Appendix D5) 


The paper on the problems of distribution and exhibition of 
documentary films in rural areas was based mainly on the experience 
of the Directorate of Field Publicity of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting which is engaged in non-commercial exhibition of 
documentary films. The main points made were: 


1. -that the total machinery available with central and state 
governments and voluntary organizations for taking the 
_film to the rural areas is extremely inadequate. In partiy 
eular, the complement of 132 mobile field publicity units * 
available with the Directorate of Field: Publicity, of which 
half are located.in the border areas, is too meagre to do 
more than visit a village once in 30 years, as estimated by 
the Vidyalankar Committee. a “ 
Oe ae : 5 
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2. that there is need for films specially produced to suit the 
requirements of rural audiences which because of the high 
rate of illiteracy are unable to understand the true import 
of the films shown to them. 


3. that there is need for developing a scientific methodology 
for using films with special groups. 


4. that there is need for a proper maintenance and repair 
service for equipment. 


5. that there is frequent breakdown in the regular supply of 
films to the Directorate of Field Publicity, caused by cuts 
in the budget of the Films Division which affects the free 
supply of prints. 


The paper on the fuller utilization of documentary films also 
drew attention to the inadequate facilities for the exhibition of films 
and suggested that an integrated plan should be chalked out so that 
in a phased manner the entire country could be provided film exhibi- 
tion facilities. The plan should include the provision of film 
projectors to every higher secondary school, development block and 


panchayat ; the establishment of film libraries at district level; .- 


training of personnel in the proper use of films and in maintenance 
of equiprftent. In the exhibition of films government should take 
advantage of the mobile vans available with statutory bodies like the 
Life Insurance Corporation, the Tea Board etc. and also enlist the 
cooperation of private enterprise. There should be a much greater 
promotion or sales drive for selling films to those organizations 
which can purchase them. 


In the discussions that followed the suggestions made in the 
two papers were carefully considered. The seminar was of the view 
that there was urgent need for fuller utilization of short films produc- 
ed in the county and for this purpose the problems of distribution 
and exhibition of films had to be tackled in an organized and 
imaginative way. Taking into consideration the vastness of the 
problem, and the vastness of the country, it was suggested that a 
central distribution agency should be set up which could co-ordinate 
and determine policy in the non-theatrical field. Such an agency 
could co-ordinate distribution by the Field Publicity Directorate, 
state governments and even by private firms. 


The agency could function either independently or as part of the 





Films Division provided adequate resources were made available to 
the Films Division for the purpose. For exhibition of films, projec- 
tion facilities should be increased and at the same time the fullest 
use should be made of all available resources by way of mobile vans 
with the private and public sectors. The establishment of open air 


theatres and the use of multi-purpose community halls for screening 
films should be considered. 


For effective use of film throughout the country and particularly 
in the rural areas, it would be necessary to provide a very large 
number of mobile vans and projection facilities at fixed points. In 
this context it was suggested that a study should be made to ascertain 
the comparative costs of covering the entire country by television as 
against providing the requisite number of film projection facilities. 
It is possible that in the long run television with its built-in system 
of distribution may prove to be a cheaper medium, as it can be 
developed into a viable and even a profit-making organization. 


The following measures were suggested for the fuller utilization 
of short films : 


(a) An effective non theatrical exhibition circuit should be 
built up embracing factories, educational institutions, 
hospitals, big commercial houses, panchayats, etc. 


(b) 16mm theatres should be set up by local government 
bodies in the smaller towns and bigger villages for the 
regular screening of feature films as well as documentaries. 
Entrance to them could be with or without money. 


(c) Well-stocked film libraries should be set up in each district. 


(d) Screening of educational films and documentaries should 
be arranged in halls of colleges and universities. The 
University Grants Commission should be requested to ensure 
that such use is encouraged as a part of the extra mural 
activities of these institutions. 


(ec) The facilities available for servicing and maintenance of 


projection equipment, which are extremely inadequate, should 
be augmented. 


(f) Efforts should be made to exploit Indian short films commer- 
cially (in theatres as well as on television) in foreign 
countries. 








The seminar also discussed the question of the proper use 
of films and felt that it was important to build up as large a 
number of people as possible who could present films in a dynamic 
manner and call forth reaction. In particular the seminar empha- 
sised the need for proper training of film users including field 
publicity officers. 


Similarly, there was great need for research and evaluation 
of the impact of documentary films on the audiences and there 
should be a proper neutral machinary for scientific evaluation and 
assement of films on a regular basis. 


IV. APPROACHES TO DOCUMENTARY FILM MAKING 
Fourth Session 


1. In his throught-provoking paper Approaches to documen- 


tary film making (Appendix D6), Shri Bhownagary explained the 


three-fold role of the film maker, as an artist,as a man working 
in an industry and as a communicator. Asa communicator, the 
film maker is a part of society and as such he should know what, 
why and how to communicate. He should understand his role in a 
society which is changing as a result of the great advances in 
technology. 


As an artist the film maker experiences all the problems of 
expression and creativity faced by artists working in other media. 
The artist has a special power which enables him to make something 
which is different from the ordinary, a masterpiece ora ‘“‘something 
sacred’, in the words of Picasso. This power of the artist must, 
therefore, be respected. The filmmaker works with a team of other 
people and as such has the responsibility to ensure that every indivi- 
dual in the team contributes something of his own individuality to 
the film. 


Shri Bhownagary stressed the importance of communications 
as an infra-structure for the growth of the nation. ‘‘There can be 
no adequate productivity, either physical or mental, no productivity 
of rice or wheat or steel or ideas or inventions unless communica- 
tions and information are treated as basic inputs like irrigation and 
power’. 


Film and television have a special ability to take information, 
education and action into the remotest villages. The proper approach 
to documentary is thus no more than education in the widest sense. 
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In the course of discussions on the paper, questions were raised 
about the manner in which the ideas put across by Shri Bhownagary 
could be translated into tangible shape. The seminer agreed that 
it was necessary to make people at all levels understand that in film 
making as in other art forms, basically what has to be respected 
is the creater, that is the artist. 


It was necessary for the film to respond to the special 
challenges of the time. People in the Films Division and outside 
were trying in various ways to being this about and this was a 


healthy sign as change had to come from the base, from the people, 
from the grass-roots. 


Another point made was that communication should be 
given its due share in planning for national development. While it 
is necessary to carry communication to the masses, it is also 
necessary to carry to the people the idea of the importance of 
communication. Ways and means should be found to inform the 
group of policy-making people how various media of communication 
have been developed and used around the world. For instance a 
programe could be started with films on how television has been 
used for education in countries like Western Samoa, Thailand and 
Japan. 


2. Inthe second part of the fore-noon session, a number of 
papers on special kinds of documentary were presented. Shrimati 
Amita Malik in her note on Need for specialization in documentary 
films (Appendix D7) commented on the need for adhering to clear-cut 
decisions in making documentaries for different types of audiences 
and sugeested that they should be of the following four kinds : 


(i) adult education films for unlettered rural and urban 
audiences 


(ii) films for student audiences 


(iii) films on socially useful subjects for release at commercial 
cinemas 


(iv) experimental documentary films for film society type of 
audiences. 


Her other suggestions were that young film makers with talent 
and initative should be given assignments to bring in the much-needed 
quality of imagination and individuality ; prestige films should be 
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made for projection to intellectual audiences abroad; and the 
production of documentary should be tied up with the expansion of 
television. 


In the discussion that ensued the point was made that it should 
not be necessary to provide a separate budget for the production of 
experimental films, rather experimentation should forma part and 
parcel of all approach to film-making. 


The need for films for projecting India’s image abroad was 
accepted and it was recommended that these films should be made 
in a manner which fits in with the requirements of the countries where 
these are to be screened. During a crisis, the Indian point of view 
should be effectively and speedily presented abroad. For the 
production of such films, government should explore the possi- 
bility of using Indian film talent abroad. 


3. Shri Bibekananda Ray’s paper Documentary on Agriculture 
(Appendix D8) focussed attention on the importance of documentary 


in improving agricultural production. He made the point that 


production of documentary films for the use of agriculture 
should be on a regional basis as there can be no national approach 
to agriculture. It was important that the producers of such 
documentaries should be intimately acquainted with the problems 
of language and communication, myths and _ beliefs and cultural 
patterns of the particular region. The most important aspect of 
documentary on agriculture was its demonstrative value. It 
should make good use of visuals and the commentary should be 
in a language which is easily understandable. 


The seminar noted the fact that so far about 40 films on 
agriculture had been produced by the Films Divison and an equal 
number by other agencies. These films generally suffered from some 
important defects. First, they tended to contain everything that 
should be known from the scientific point of view by the farmer, and 
as such were text-bookish in approach. The proper approach should 
be to highlight in the film only such aspects of the subject as were 
essential for the farmer to be educated in. Secondly, the fact is 
overlooked that agriculture differs not only from state to state but 
district to district and taluq to taluq. What is needed is not one film 
to suit all needs but more films on one subject produced at different 
places. The stress in the production of films on agriculture must 
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shift to a great extent to the regions and states. Thirdly, the films 
are made without taking into confidence the people who will use 


them with the farmers 
ae , and as a result a good deal of effectiveness 


2 ee seminar was of the opinion that there was need for produc- 
g films for rural audiences specially in the field of agriculture. 


These films should be i 
: instructional in 
regional basis. nature and produced on 


| 4. Kumari $. Rahman inher paper A Plea for E 
Films (Appendix D9) seviewed the position serie in mrs ; 
regarding the production, distribution and use of educational aie 
There was scarcely any production of educational films in the country 
and she suggested that educational films of the following bale 


categories could be of special value in i 
ue in im : 
education: , proving the quality of 
— &') Mo kAuefionadlh fol. 
(i) instructional films for curricula use. 


(ii) educational documentary in addition to direct study and 
(iii) children’s films primarily made for the purpose of provid- 


ing entertainment, based on scientific phenomena. 


She emphasized the need for maintaining a standard of excell- 
ence in the educational films that may be produced, for central 


direction in the production of films and for more dynamic leadership 
in the utilization of existing resources. 


The seminar noted the fact that educational films were not 


being made in the country at present and that for anyone wishin 

to produce such films, direction was not available from any ees 
There was need for proper central direction in this matter The 
seminar recommended that the Ministry of Education antl on the 
NCERT should direct the planning and production arrangements for 


instructional films. 

The seminar agreed that children’s films could be used to 
promote a scientific outlook among the young peopl ; 
ended that such films should be made. gies oe 


V. ROLE OF DOCUMENTARY IN NATIONAL LIFE 
Fifth Session 


1. Mr. Len Chatwin, Asian Representative of the National 
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Film Board of Canada addressed the seminar on the Role of docu- 
mentary in the National Life of Canada. ‘The full text of his address 


is at (Appendix D10) 


In his illuminating address, Mr. Chatwin reviewed the use of 
documentary in Canada right from the war years to the present times 
when documentary was playing an important and full role in the 
service of the community. He traced the development of film councils, 
the purely voluntary involvement of the community in the work of 
the film councils and the role of the fieldsmen in promoting the use 
of films for stimulating discussions and developing programmes. While 
referring to the early history of the National Film Board. Mr. 
Chatwin paid tribute to the genius of John Grierson who persuaded 
the Canadian government on the need for such an organization and 
wrote the Film Act which forms the basis for its functioning, He 
described in detail the structure of the National Film Board and the 
manner in which it plans its production programme. He referred to 
the enormous feed-back that film users provide to the National Film 
Board which expresses ‘tself in hundreds of suggestions for films, the 
sifting of these suggestions, and the: effort of the Board to ensure 
that its production programme reflects the changing realities and 
values of Canadian life so necessary for the effective use of films. 


Mr. Chatwin spoke of the need for screen education to mould 
students’ tastes and judgement in relation to film and television 
and the role that the National Film Board is playing by organi- 
zing, for instance, seminars and institutes on a regular basis. 


He referred to the fact that the National Film Board sells its 
films within the country and abroad. This factor is responsible 
for ensuring good quality films, because bad films will not sell or be 
distributed. and also for providing revenues which the National Film 
Board has the power to decide to use. 


In its dealing with government departments, the National Film 
Board tries to determine audio-visual needs and objectives over a 
five year period so as to achieve better organization within the 
department and within the Film Board. Moreover. the approved progt- 
amme of the Film Board is not static but is reviewed at regular 
meetings throughout the year. 


Considering the increasing importance of the short film and 
the demands made on the Films Division, the seminar suggested 
that a thorough study should be made of the working of the National 
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Film Board of Canada to see whether such a National or Central 
Film Board could be set up in India. This Board could have the 
following three wings, each with a separate liaison officer : 


(i) production and liaison 


(ii) distribution and liaison 


(iii) capital equipment including maintenance and technical 
research and liaison. 


The production wing would produce newsreels, general docu- 
mentaries and specialized films for various Ministries, directly and 
through private agencics. | 


The distribution wing would co-ordinate the distribution of 
short films which is at present being done by the Films Division, the 
state governments, and the private sector. 


The capital equipment wing would assess the capital equipment 
and other requirements of government and private bodies producing 
films and liaison between them and the government and the Planning 
Commission, 


9. Shri P.R.S. Pillay in his paper on the Role of factual films 
in the planned development in India (Appendix D11) stressed the need 
for teaching and training films of the following four categories : 


(i) Films which form integral parts of lessons 
(ii) Films designed as ancillary to lectures 


(iii) Self-sufficient films (used as substitutes for lectures or dem- 
onstrations) 


(iv) Films for teachers and instructors (meant to give instru- 
ctions on the use of films). 


He referred to the large collection of defence training films 
held by the Armed Forces Film and Photo Division of the Ministry 
of Defence which were used both for training defence personnel as 
well as for the general education of the people in the services. He 
stressed the need ‘for a greater number of films being made to suit 
requirements of the Ministry of Defence. 


Regarding the use of films, Shri Pillay ‘drew attention to the 
fact that there was no organisation set up for the purpose of evalua- 
ting the effects of factual films. Evaluation studies could help in 
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deciding the type of films which should be produced and on their 
proper use. 


The seminar noted that there was need for a larger number 
of films being produced for the Ministry of Defence and that while 
the Ministry of Defence had the necessary budget to pay for the 
production of these films, the financial structure of the Films Divi- 
sion was such that it had to undertake all production entirely from 
within its budget and could not take advantage of any other assis- 


tance. 


3. Shri Hameeduddin Mahmood in his paper on Why Films 
Division cannot make good films (Appendix D12) made certain sugg- 
estions for the improvement of the functioning of the Films Division, 
in particular the working condition of script writers. 


It was noted that these suggestions were no longer applicable 
as there had been considerable changes in recent times in the funct- 
ioning of the Films Division. The seminar commended the paper to 
the attention of the Films Division. 


4. The seminar took note of the following two papers 
which the authors were unable to present : 


(1) The Documentary - Some problems - Aftab Ahmed 
(Appendix D14) 


(ii) Random thoughts on documentary film production- 
K. Subramanayam (Appendix D13) 


VI. CONCLUDING SESSION 


The concluding session was held under the chairmanship of 

Shri Asok Mitra, Secretary, Ministry of Information and Broad- 

casting. The session was attended by Shri K.K. Shah. Minister of 

Information and Broadcasting who led the discussions on the reco- 

mmendations which had been drafted on the basis of the discussions 

that had taken place during the course of the seminar and which 
were placed before the seminar for approval. 


In the main, the seminar was conscious of the need for greatly 
augmenting the existing allocations of resources for different media 
of communication as well as of the necessity for drafting measures 
which would ensure the maximum return from existing funds. 
Recommendations were made regarding the rationalisation of the 
present financial structure of the Films Division to enable use of its 
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revenues and to the effect that the ministries of the Government of 
India should pay for the films sponsored by them. Another impor- 
tant recomendation suggested that a thorough study should be made 
of the working of the National Film Board of Canada to see whether 
such a national film board could also be set up in India. 


Shri K.K. Shah in his valedictory address assured the seminar 
that he would give full thought to the recommendations made by the 
seminar and try to see that advantage is taken of them to the 
maximum possible extent. 


While there was undoubtedly the need for an increased produ- 
ction of documentaries, there should also be concern about the 
impact that these documentaries have on the people. Shri Shah 
said that documentaries must not only educate but also entertain so 
that the people could be attracted to them. In this sense he felt 
the sharp differentiation between the role of documentaries and 
feature films was not desirable. He stressed the need for healthy 
competition between the Films Division and private producers which 
would be conducive to.the general improvement of standards of 
documentary production. In the final analysis the audience alone 
was the judge and the impact of a particular film could well be ascer- 
tamed by adopting the criterion regarding the willingness of the 
audience to pay to sec documentaries. 


Shri Asok Mitra referred to the very serious and purposeful 
note of the deliberations maintained at the seminar throughout and 
of the great and full participation of all members including non-offi- 
cials. He thanked the Minister of Information and Broadcasting for 
having participated in the concluding session and for his valuable 
guidance. He also thanked the Indian Institute of Mass Communi- 
cation for having organised the seminar. 


Shrimati Wasi in her vote of thanks referred to the notable 
contribution made by Shri Bhownagary and thanked the Indian 
Institute of Mass Communication for the organisation ofthe seminar. 


Vil. RECOMMENDATIONS 


The full text of the recommendations finally adopted by the 
seminar is reproduced below : 


I. The seminar emphasized the need for proper recognition of 
the media of mass communication as an essential infrastructure 
for social and economic development of the country. It recommend- 
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ed that communicators and communicating agencies ee eae 
take a regular and continuous campaign to aie e ee is 
and administrators to give communication its rg tru plac eee 
this purpose the Indian Institute of Mass Com a 
undertake the collection and distribution of materia SW i ee 
the effectiveness of the role that mass con aac ete 

played in the economic and social development of other co S. 


2. The seminar strongly felt that the existing ee 

of resources for different media of communication are rae ae a 

uate and need to be greatly augmented. Keeping in view | e ee 

of illiteracy in the country, the seminar emphasized the eae 
film in communication, edueation and dissemination 0 


tion. 


3. The seminat was conscious that for effective ti Ge 
throughout the country and particularly in the rural iach ; apie 
to provide a very large number of mobile va ie 

be i ean ‘lities at fixed points. In this context it was suggeste 
eae eahould be made to ascertain the comparative costs of 
oe att ite country by TV as against providing the requisite 
ae ' fl projection facilities. It is possible that in the long 
ae ‘ts built-in system of distribution may prove to be a 


cheaper medium, as ‘t can be developed into a viable and even a 
profit-making organisation. 


4. The seminar felt that while all-out efforts for ee a of 
: ae should be continued, there was urgent necessity a a Be ing 
ne which would ensure the maximum returns from the existing 
meas 


meagre funds. In this context it was suggested that 


(i) the present system of compulsory exhibition of short 
films should be continued; 


fully planned: films 
i roduction of films should be careful 
” pele not be made on subjects which have a pe 
appeal or can be effectively portrayed through other 
visual media such as filmstrips; 


(iii) the emphasis should be on quality of films. 


5. The seminar took note of the fact that although the Films 


Division is the prime organisation for the ec of aoe mee 
tremely meagre and re 

in the country, its resources are om 

that its budget should be increased at least five folds. It recommended 
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that the present financial structure of the Films Division should be 
rationalised to enable it to make use of its revenue. The Ministries 
should pay for the films sponsored by them over and above those 
which are produced by the Films Division on its own. 


6. Considering the increasing importance of the short film 
and the demands made on the Films Division, the seminar suggested 
that a thorough study should be made of the working of the 
National Film Board of Canada to see whether such a National or 
Centra! Film Board could be set up in India. This Board could 
have the following three wings each with a separate Liaison Officer : 


(i) Production and Liaison 


(ii) Distribution and Liaison 


(iii) Capital Equipment including maintenance and Technical 
~ Research and Liasion. 


The production wing would produce newsreels, general docu- 
mentaries and specialised films for various Ministries, directly and 
through private agencies. 


The distribution wing would co-ordinate the distribution of 


short films which is at present being done by the Films Division, the 
State Governments, and the private sector. 


The Capital Equipment wing would assess the capital equip- 
ment and other requirements of government and private bodies 


producing films and liase between them and the government and 
the Planning Commission. 


7. The seminar recognised the need for associating the private 


sector with the national developmental effort and recommended 
that : 


(i) Government should appeal to big commercial and indus- 
trial houses and through Chambers of Commerce to them 


to sponsor the production of an increasing number of 
public utility and instructional films. 


(ii) Private producers should be given a larger share in the 
production of short films. 


(iii) Films Division should purchase a larger number of films 


made by the private producers on their own and release 
them on its theatrical circuit. 
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(iv) Government should explore the possibility of enabling 

_ the private producers to show the documentary films 

", produced by them on their own by direct arrangements 
with the cinema houses. 


A 
(v) Private agencies should be encouraged to organise sales of 
prints of government films in addition to what is already 
being done in this sphere by the Films Division itself. 


(vi) The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting should 
represent to the Ministry of Commerce to provide the 
requisite foreign exchange for essential equipment and 
raw materials to the private documentary producers for 
short films so that they are not bracketed for this purpose 
with film studios. 


8. The seminar recommended the production of well-planned 
specialised films of the following categories : 


(i) Films for rural audiences specially in the field of agricul- 
ture. These should be instructional in nature and produc- 
ed on regional basis. 


(ii) Educational films: Hardly any such films are being made 
in the country at present. The Ministry of Education and 
Jor NCERT should direct the planning and production 
arrangements for instructional and educational films. 


(iii) Children’s Films: Films should be made for chiidren to 
inculcate in them the scientific outlook. 


(iv) Films to project India’s image abroad: These should 
be made in a manner which fits in with the requirements 
of the countries where these are to be screened. During a 
crisis, the Indian point of view should be effectively and 
speedily presented abroad. For the production of such 
films, government should explore the possibility of using 
Indian film talent abroad. 


9. Theseminar focussed attention on the urgent need for 
fuller utilisation of short films produced in the country and recom- 
mended the following measures to be co-ordinated by the proposed 
Film Board : 


(i) An effective non-theatrical exhibition circuit should be 
built up embracing factories, educational institutions, 
hospitals, big commercial houses, panchayats. etc. 
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(ii) 16 mm theatres should be set up by local government 
bodies in the smaller towns and bigger villages for the s 
regular screening of feature films as well as documentaries, 
Entrance to them could be with or without money. f 

(iii) Well-stocked film libraries sh . 
ek ould be set up in each 

(iv) Screening of educational films and documentaries in halls 

of colleges and universities. The University Grants 
~Commission should be requested to ensure that such 


use is encouraged asa part of the extra-mural activities 
of these institutions. 


(v) The facilities available for servicing and maintenance of 


projection equipment, which are extremely inadequate, 
should be augmented. 


(vi) Efforts should be made to exploit Indian short films 


commercially (in theatres as well as TV) in foreign count- 
ries. 


10. The seminar recommended the need for manufacture and 


supply of low cost projectors and other ancillar 
exhibition of films. ya STUIpMenwe tor 


1 The seminar strongly recommended the need for research 
and evaluation of the impact of documentary films on the audiences 
There should be a proper neutral machinery for scientific evaluation 
and assessment of films on a regular basis. 


12. Onaccount of the need for increasing the number of 
short films, the seminar recommended that training facilities for the 
personnel engaged in the production of films should be provided on 
a bigger scale. It noted the existing facilities at the Film Institute at 
Poona and other institutes in the country. The seminar also empha- 


sized the need for proper training of film users including field publi- 
city officers. 


13. Recognising the need for a. documentary movement in 
developing countries particularly in South-East Asia, the seminar 
recommended the setting up of a Regional Institute for providing 


training facilities under the auspicies of one of the agencies of the 
United Nations. ) 


I4. A Committee may be set up in the Institute of Mass 


Communication to follow up the recommendations made by the 
seminar. 
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Appendix C 
Addresses delivered at the Inaugural Session 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
L. R. NAIR 


I have great pleasure in welcoming you to the seminar on 
the role of documentary films in national development. The Indian 
Institute of Mass Communication has taken the initiative to organise 
this seminar in order to focus attention on the production and pro- 
per utilisation of film in bringing about economic and social change 
in India. Time and again the importance of film as a means of mass 
communication has been stressed. We hope the seminar will give 
thought to the ways and means by which film can find its rightful 
place in our efforts for accelerating economic and social develop- 
ment. 


Spectacular Progress 


In the last half a century, the Indian. film industry has made 
spectacular progress and is today the third largest film industry in 
the world. In the short film movement also, the setting up of the 
Films Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting has 
helped place Indian documentaries on a recognised plane. During 
the not yet twenty years of its existence, the Films Division has 
produced documentaries, some of which measure up to the best by 
any standard, while most others have a stamp of maturity though 
quite a few leave something to be desired. 


Impact of the Film 


In the tremendous task of bringing about economic and social 
change in a country where nearly 75 per cent population is illiterate, 
the effective means of mass communicating ideas are very limited. 
But of all the mass communication media the motion picture has the 
widest impact. Properly conceived, a_film-can_eyen rise above the 
language - barriers through the power-of-its-visual images. 
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Most Compelling Medium 


The film is also by far the most compelling medium. Its 
fascination is that those who see films like and want to see them. 
Even poor documentaries and the most inadequate of feature films 
will still find large audiences whether in rural areas or in metropo- 
litan cities. Whatever the reasons, this fascination of the film is one 
aspect which the planner and the administrator must exploit thus 
making it serve the ends of development. 


Need for a Massive Short Film Production Programme 


Looked at from this point of view, there is need for diverting 
much larger resources for the production of documentary films. To 
put it simply, for the film to function as an effective medium in a 
vast country of 500 million people, speaking diverse languages and 
professing different ways of life, we require a massive short film 
production programme. The present rate of production of 100 
documentaries and 50 newsreels a year by the Films Division is 
highly inadequate. 


Linked up with this question of increased resources is the 
need for appropriate type of documentary films. We need a 


variety of films, in addition to those which are being produced 


primarily for informing people about the plans and programmes 
of government. We need films which can be used directly in 
developmental programmes whether in agriculture, family planning, 
industry or education. We need films which can motivate, persuade 
and involve people in action. We need films for different needs and 
for different audiences. 


Seme Important Problems for Discussion 


We expect a great deal from this seminar at which are assem- 
bled well-known persons in the field of documentary film production, 
critics, users of films, communicators and educationists. 


It is of prime importance that we should consider to what 
extent our present production programmes suit the needs of diverse 
audiences. In particular, are we taking into account the special 
requirements of rural areas where the majority of our people live 
and toil, people who have to be directly involved in developmental 
programmes? Are we producing sufficient number of films which 
cover the diverse aspects of the problems affecting them? And finally, 
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do we have adequate arrangements for using and for distributing the 
films that we produce ? 


Another question that we need to consider—and here the plan- 
ners and the users are most concerned—what is the extent to which 
we shall place reliance on the film for communicating new ideas, new 
skills and techniques? For the film, like all other media of mass 
communication, does only what we consciously want it to do. Is it 
enough to make one or two films on a particular problem which 
touches the people in this vast country, and which affects them in 
ways as different as their traditions, cultural patterns and levels of 
development make them? Is it conceivable, for instance, that one 
film, however, successful it may have proved to be with one segment 
of our people will meet with equal success in other groups 2 Can 
one, or even half a dozen films exhaust the problems attendant in 
efforts to bring about a new attitude to, say for instance, family 
planning ? And then, how do we measure the success or impact of 
a film? Do we have any method of evaluation at all? Shall we 
continue to invest resources as we please and count on rough and 
ready methods to help us assess the returns ? 


Then there are areas which are almost untouched. The educa- 
tional film, for use in schools and colleges, is practically non-exis- 
tent. How long shall we continue in this field, to rely on imported 
films and expect them to suit our specific needs 2 Can we make a 
break-through in qualitative education without f ilms and other new 
methods and techniques? What is the role that films can play in 
the teaching of science, particularly when television becomes a 
reality in this country ? What can be its contribution in the field 
of labour and industry to make unskilled semi-skilled and semi-skill- 


ed skilled. 


Tam convinced that an answer to these and other questions 
that will be asked will point to the need for pooling all our resources 
in complementing one another's efforts. While the Films Division 
is the prime organisation for documentary film production in the 
country, there are also independent agencies and some state govern- 
ments, and a few industrial and commercial houses, which do con- 
tribute to the totality of short film production in India. Can we 
bring about some common understanding about the direction in 
which all these production agencies shall serve 2? Could not the 
resources of the private sector be channelled to supplement efforts of 
the government particularly in documentary and short film produ- 
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ction inIndia? Inthe U.S.A., I understand, over 10,000 short 
films are produced every year for non-theatrical exhibitions mostly 
by private industry. The production and non-theatrical exhibition 
of such films by schools and voluntary organisations, I feel, could 
form an influential channel for communicating information and 
ideas. Shall the feature film industry continue in its own indivi- 
dual way and remain entirely unaffected by the country’s needs for 
films of this type ? 


While on this subject, I would like to suggest coordination of 
another kind—coordination between films and other media of mass 
communication. This need has been reiterated by committees and 
in seminars. Would it be possible for this seminar to examine this 
matter in detail and suggest ways and means whereby the conttri- 
bution of the short films could be integrated with the total commu- 
nication effort ? 


I would also like thought to be given to the problem whether 
documentary film production in India reflects the varieties of cult- 
ural patterns and traditions that characterise our nation. Would it 
not be more appropriate in a situation like this to locate some 
production units in different parts of the country, as this may faci- 
litate in meeting larger needs of various areas ? 


In any dynamic use of the film, it is important that the distri- 
bution and exhibition channels should be widespread. Arrangements 
for exhibiting short films are extremely inadequate. There are 
areas where with the best of efforts screening is not possible more 
frequently than once in four or five years. In such a situation 
should we not concentrate our efforts, rather than spread them out 
thinly over wider areas ? 


The seminar, I hope, will give thought to this vital question 
of amore extensive exhibition of films on non-theatrical circuits. 
If the government cannot undertake this task, would it not be 
advisable to encourage commercial agencies to handle it? 
Should not our local bodies put up 16 mm open air theatres, should 


we not think of 8 mm sound projectors to solve our educational and 
motivational problems ? 


These are some of the problems that occur to me. I hope the 
Seminar will give its careful consideration to them. As you will 
notice, the agenda covers almost all the aspects of the problem of 
film in communicating the idea of social and economic change. I 
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hope the valuable papers that we have received for the seminar will 


be of help to youin your diseussions, and I should like to thank 
those who have taken the trouble to write them for us. 


To Meet the Challenge 


I feel that in more than one way, the short film has come of 
age in this country. Leaving apart the number of films, there are 
signs of a new spirit of fresh air in some of the new documentaries 
of the Films Division. There is a greater realisation among the 
creative elements—and even among the administrators—for new and 
expanding horizons in this field. When an individual comes of age, he 
does not look only on his past, he looks ahead, he looks to the future. 
We are on the eve of entering the television era in India. It opens 
a new vista, a new field for short and documentary film production. 
Should we not plan ahead now for the future for in television 
the documentary film could realise its real potential as a means of 
instruction, information and entertainment. We are planning to 
overhaul our educational system; we are trying to modernise our 
agriculture ; we are making all efforts to limit our ever-increasing 
population. We want our people to imbibe a scientific outlook. 
Allthese and many other nation-building programmes offer a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to the communicators. F inally, should 
we in the field of communication give to the people what they want, 
or should we elevate the standards and inspire them to meet the 
challenge of our time? When a nation grows, it is challenged more 
and more. The power of communication has to be used to make 
our people realise the challenge of our times, of the transition into a 
‘new society, of the problems ahead. 


One of the basic themes of this Seminar is Approaches to Docu- 
mentary Film Making. I for one would suggest to my colleagues 
to be discontented, dissatisfied and to experiment because the daring, 
the new, the experimental and the bold will alone be able to 
meet the challenge which faces communication and communicators 
in this country. 
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Documentary Film in Developing India 


KWAJA AHMAD ABBAS 


I must begin by thanking the Indian Institute of Mass Communi- 
cation for holding this seminar on ““The Role of Documentary Film in 
National Development.” Considering that the documentary film has 
been with us for about thirty years, and considering that national 
development has been going on for twenty years, it is time an effort 
was made to assess the role of the documentary film in national 
development. Already a cloud no larger than a man’s hand is 
visible on the film horizon—and television is just round the corner. 
It is already here, and in a few years time all our notions of docu- 
mentary films will be out of date and obsolete except in terms of TV 
films and, more important still, live coverage on television. 


Qualitative Change with TV 


I am not referring to television as just a technical development 
which will place a cinema screen in everyjhome—on which any kind of 
film could be projected. I mean a qualitative change will occur with 
the advent of TV. Mass communication—and [really mean com- 
munication with the masses—will be possible only through the 
medium of the TV. 


Today, I beg to submit, we are only scratching the surface of 
mass communication—our newsreels, running through first run, 
second run and third run cinema houses in the cities, ultimately get 
shown to villagers in touring talkies almost a year after their initial 
release. By that time they have acquired the hallowed status of 
historicals. Some of our villagers are only now seeing the newsreels 
announcing the Tashkent Agreement and the tragic death in the 
Uzbek capital of Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri. 


This is not to belittle the importance of showing the newsreels 
and documentaries to village audiences. An old documentary is 
better than no documentary. And you can imagine the excitement 
when villagers in -the hinterland see the building of the Bhakra 
Nangal Dam or see the great steel mills of Bhilai and Rourekela 
with their big blazing furnaces and the flood of molten steel. There 
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is drama enough in it for the villagers when they compare the little 
irrigation channels available to them with the roaring waters of 
Bhakra and the village smithy with the large steel complexes. 


The point I wanted to make was that real communication with 
the masses will be possible only after TV has reached our villages— 
and, through a net-work, you can simultaneously screen for all of 
them whatever it is that you are projecting. And we better prepare 
for that day by discussing and assessing and planning our document- 
aries to suit the TV medium. 


But for a great many years TV will be too expensive to reach 
every rural house. The TV audience in villages will be clustered 
round a community set. In that sense it will be like a little cinema 
where people will be seeing films together as now. The only 
difference will be that you will not have to worry about making a 
hundred prints of your documentary for country-wide distribution. 
And when you come to think of it, even five hundred prints are not 
enough to cover this huge sub-continent. 


So, even with TV, we will be faced with the creative problems 
of making documentaries that are instructive and informative and, 
in a broad sense, entertaining—which communicate with the people 
in an understandable cinematic language. t 


A Chinese philosopher has said, “One picture is equal to 10,000 
_ words,’ which may be paraphrased as “seeing is believing’, which 
emphasises the importance of the visual in the media of mass 
communication. . 

The subject assigned to me is: Documentary Film in Develop- 
ing India. 


I like the optiminstic note of the phrase ‘‘developing India.” 


We accept, therefore, that it is in the context of a dynamic, develop- ° 


ing, changing and progressive India that we are to evaluate the role 


of documentary films. What is a documentary? There are as 


many definitions as kinds of documentaries. 
Documentary, 2 Film of Actuality 


But basically a documentary is a film of actuality. Reality is 
its theme and its content. What is the most:important quality ina 
documentary? I would answer: TRUTH. 


If the commercial feature films are concerned with our dreams 
and our longings—the escapist motif—the documentary confronts us 
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with truth; truth‘about ourselves; truth about our country and our 
people; pleasant truth and unpleasant truth; truth that inspires and 
truth that hurts. 


‘Subject to this stipulation of telling the truth, the documentary 
can have infinite variety. 


It can tell of the great strides that we are making in our 
industrial development. 


It can also tell of the failures in our agriculture, their causes 
and cures. 


It can record the fascinating panorama of the Indian land- 
scape, our heritage of architeture and arts, our temples and 
mosques, our Ajanta and Ellora and the Taj Mahal. 


It can also expose the slums in our cities, the miserable little 
huts, cheek by jowl with the ever-rising skyscrapers. It can expose 
the contrasts of city life. It can depict our colourful social and 
cultural life, our folk songs and folk dances and our marriage 
customs. 


It can also expose the evils of caste, of outworn superstitions, 
of injustices perpetrated in the name of religion, of ostentatious and 
vulgar display of wealth while millions starve for a morsel of food. 


And by showing the truth about all this creatively and, there- 
fore, interestingly, to our people, it will help them to broaden and 
deepen their awareness and their consciousness of what needs to be 
done; it will also integrate them on the basis of unity-in-diversity 
when they realise that despite superficial differences of language and 
dress and customs, there is an underlying unity in their life as Indians. 


A Potent Weapon in Battle for Progress 


And thus the documentary can become a potent weapon in our 
battle for progress—it can generate the sense of unity and dynamism. 
Inspired by social purpose, it can be a major factor in our national 
development. 


Unfortunately, many of our documentaries do not approximate 
to this standard. They are factual, rather than realistic ; they are 
propagandistic without being educational. They tackle problems 
and projects bureaucratically rather than artistically. And so they 
fail in their purpose and people in cinemas waJk out when they are 
compulsorily shown. You can compel cinema managers to show 
them but no law can compel the people to see them. 
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A Wind of Change 


But luckily, of late, there has been evidence of a wind of change 
in the documentaries produced both privately and in the Films 
Division and we have documentaries such as And Miles to Go, 
Face to Face, Report on Drought and Guilty. 


Here are four different kinds of documentaries. The first is an 
essay on the grim contrasts of city life. The second is a pre-election 
report on freedom of expression. The third reveals the face of 
famine in Bihar, and the fourth is an exposure of anti-social 


practices. 


But what they have in common is their integral regard for 
TRUTH. 

Documentary films can play a great role in depicting develop- 
ing India and in creating the psychology necessary for development— 
the rational spirit free from superstitions—provided they have the 
vision and the courage to show to the people the truth about their 


social and psychological life. 
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Address 


ASOK MITRA 


There was an interesting debate last year on the eve of the State 
Awards whether Sukhdev’s film After the Ecli pse should be regarded 
as a documentary. The judges eminently headed by Mr. Justice 
Khosla decided that it was not a documentary. There was a public 
debate over this decision in which both the Director-Producer and 
the Chairman of the Judging Board engaged ina lively discussion. 
I do not need to expatiate on the content of the theme because I 
assume all of you know it. 


“Only Connect’’ 


Is the documentary a record of a unique moment or is it 
explanatory or descriptive or just a visual record bringing together 
space and time? Is a documentary complete in its effect and message 
until it goes behind what is merely seen and interprets what moves 
and motivates the things that we see? 


“Only connect” is the motto with which E.M. Forster began 
his stupendous novel Howard’s End, the story of an epoch in transition 
around 1910. This phrase has stuck in my private world more than 
any two other words for more than three decades. I wonder whether 
we could attain a complete description of the documentary for the 
very purposes that they are used, with the help of the two words 
“only connect’. 


Films for Rural Audiences 


Some of my colleagues who are here this evening know the 
story already but I trust they will bear its repetition. More thana 
decade agoI was working for community development in West 
Bengal. One of my areas of interest was the presentation of film- 
strips, the instructional film and visuals like flannelgraphs, cartoons 
and animated pictures. We used the documentary. Already at 
that time we had a few brilliant documentaries made by the Films 
Division and this stock was augmented by borrowings from 
Consulates. We were much perturbed with the problem of commun- 
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cation with rural audiences through a medium which was compara- 
tively new and even strange. We were also concerned over problems 
of taste because a view was held at that time, and which persists 
even now, that pictures for rural audiences must essentially be 
differently made from pictures for urban ones. 


An Experiment 


We made an experiment. We had the facility of borrowing 
Eisenstein’s Time in the Sun, a long sequence on the Odessa Stairs 
from Battleship Potemkin, Clouzot’s Homage to Picasso and 
Lamorisse’s Wild Stallion. Later, around 1956, I added sequences 
from Pather Panchali. There was no dubbing. The films were not 
subtitled. I showed these films to more than a dozen villages away 
from the main highways in districts like Bankura and Birbhum to an 
assorted audience of Bauris and Santals. Anyone who knows 
Bengal will know how genuinely backward in many senses of the 
word the two districts I have mentioned are. I was astounded to 
find that each time the audience sat through the films wide-eyed and 
open mouthed. One could see that they were connecting. 


What were they connecting? I have often wondered. Nothing 
in those films was common to their lives except probably the 
sequences from Pather Panchali. One showed a distant country, 
although there where we showed it they too had their festivals of 
annual rebirth and death masks. Another showed a very bloody 
scene in a distant land although this land too carried faint echoes of 
the Chuar and Santal rebellions brutally suppressed by the British 
in the last century. Another strange picture by a painter and still 
another of a wild horse in a country where wild horses are unknown. 
The audience had no benefit of the spoken word. 


again, subjected myself in my community development days just to 
comprehend what’ slow transformation feels like. 


You will say Iam speaking obliquely. PerhapsIam. But I 
do not know how to say it more directly. Here we have a situation 
where all struggle, whether social or economic, cultural or intellectual, 
technological or scientific, boils down to a battle against poverty and / 
to me, one of the inesteemable weapons in this battle against poverty, | 
is the ability to rise above the drowning waters and connect so that ‘ 
a real positive world swims into view and strengthens the desire for 
the battle. 


Documentary is Rhetoric 


This is rhetoric. But to some extent every documentary is _ 
rhetoric. It proceeds by analogy, over-statement, under-statement, | 
symbol, metaphor, the image. The direct message or the straight 
description contributes but is not the whole thing. Rabindranath 
Tagore recounts how in his childhood he had his first acquaintance 
with the world outside through the venetian blinds of his room to 
which his guardians mainly confined him. Some of this desperate 
attempt on Tagore’s part to connect and grow has been caught by 
Satyajit Ray in his documentary on Tagore and again in Charulata 
where the young wife peers through the venetian blinds again. 
Bertrand Russell in his recent autobiography has told us all too 
vividly how he endured the agonies and horrors of adolescence, a 
dark tunnel through which we all men must pass, by looking at wide 
open spaces and the soothing visions of sunsets and sheets of water. 


A documentary’s responsibilities in India are, I presume, much 
greater than in most other countries, for in very few places in the 


| Since then Ihave found it difficult to accept the so-called 
q essential difference between rural and urban tastes, between the 
unsophisticated and sophisticated so far as the film is concerned. 
Each time the audience used to go away with the reverence of a new 
experience. How could I ignore this reverence? 


world is the per capita income so low, the pressure of population so | 
heavy and extensive and the bonds of a prescriptive social system so | 
close. The Indian documentary has to make a simultaneous onslau-y | 
ght on the eye and the mind’s eye and on the objective world. Thel 
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Pandits will always say that this is a country with an ancient 
‘culture, with a degree of sophistication and capacity for abstractions 
' which is not always apparent on the surface, a discrimination born 
of an under-current of ancient heritage, and so that explains. But 
- Thave also seen how grinding poverty and the absence of clear 
drinking water or the absence of elementary privacy can erode human 
nature. This has been a personal experience to which I, time and 
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three must be connected for the purpose of breaking down prescrip- 
tion and re-building a desire to order one’s life differently. The 
sensation of struggling through dark suffocating fumes into light and 
liberty which is a recurrent theme in Tagore’s paintings: the docu- ' 
mentary must have some of that, too. This, I believe, was what 
accounted for the reverence with which a totally illiterate and 
backward audience used to receive the films I have mentioned. 


It will be a platitude to say that we are in a crucial period of 
our very long history in this very ancient land with a young people. 
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i t and propagate is a problem 
w a documentary will serve to connec 
Shick presents itself anew in this crucial year of 1967. How much 
honesty, probity, surgical incision, observation, optimism and vision 
should work together in the documentary for this battle against 
poverty in all areas is, I presume, going to be the subject of your 
seminar. 
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Inaugural Address 


— D.S. KOTHARI 


I am indeed grateful to you for giving me this opportunity to 
be here at this very important function which, I have no doubt, is 
going to have considerable impact on the process of development of 
documentary in our country. I am also very happy to be here because 
it has given me the benefit of listening to three very educative and 
stimulating addresses which have dealt with so many aspects of the 
problem in such a clear and concise way that they could serve as sett- 
ing the pace for the discussions which are going to be held here. 


When I agreed to be present at this meeting, I was reminded of 
a recent report of the University Grants Commission in the United 
Kingdom, a report which appeared in 1965 on audio-visual aids in 
higher education. One of the significant observations in this report 
is, that “determined effort should be made to overcome the shortage 
of suitable teaching films at University level”. This applies to the 
United Kingdom. This was reported in 1965. At it happens, at 
the meeting of our own University Grants Commission, which is 
going to be held day after tomorrow, there is an item on the agenda 
about the improvement of black boards in colleges and universities 
in India. Anybody who has been in our colleges and universities, 
and we all have been there, knows how poor is the state of 
our blackboards. Now if an item about documentary films does 
not appear on the agenda of the University Grants Commission you 
will not blame me entirely because the educative process about 
documentaries has to begin somewhere, with the Ministry, with 
people like Dr. Abbas, Shri Nair and others. I hope that after 


sometime our universities will also have great interest, much greater 
than what we have now, in documentaries. 


Explosion of Knowledge 


One or two things come to my mind. First, we must recognise 
that the modern world is a world characterised by the tremendous 
explosion of knowledge. The doubling period of knowledge specially 
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in scientific technology is about 10 to 15 years, It means that in a 
period of ten years from now, the new knowledge discovered by 
mankind specially in the advanced countries will be about the same 
in volume as the total knowledge which mankind has gathered over 
the preceding several centuries. ‘This is the rate at which we are 
expanding in the field of knowledge. Now, the expansion of know- 
ledge at this terrific pace has been to a large extent made possible 
‘because of the very rapid means of communication between different 
‘countries and individuals. These means of communication originat- 
ed with the printing press; then’ came radio, films and television. 
Also, it is quite apparent that there is interaction between the explo- 


sion of knowledge, the development of industry and means of com- 


Wacducoation We cannot have modern means of communication 
without a modern industry and we cannot have a modern industry 
without modern knowledge and modern means of communication. 
There was a mention about the number of TV sets in advanced 
countries. In the United States of America, for example, there are 
1.000 radio sets for every thousand persons of the population. In 
otter words, a family will have more than one radio set. In our 
country it is about 10 radio sets per thousand persons. If you come 
to TV, in the States it will be about 400 TV sets per thousand. In 
India you will need a pencil and paper to work out the number of 
TV sets there are per thousand of population. It will be almost 
zero. Now, this is a reflection of the big gap between levels of 
incomes between the two countries. In the U.S.A. the per capita 
income is 3,000 dollars. In our country it it about 50 dollars. 
This is a big gap between our national incomes, between our industry 
and technology, and this is also reflected in the big gap between the 
means of communication. But the fact is that we have to recognise 
the very close coupling between these various elements. If you want 
to progress in one you must also ensure that you make progress in 
the other elements of the system. 


New Means of Communication 


The second thought which comes to my mind at the moment 
in connection with documentary films is that one of the tragedies 
of our times is that the great discoveries, the great new insight which 
is revealed by science, specially fundamental science, the great ee 
insight which science reveals with regard to both the universe an 
ourselves, do not become accessible except perhaps to those Hho 
make it their life’s business to engage in scientific pursuits. Why ? 
Because a knowledge is encapsuled in terms of symbolism and 
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terminologies, which cannot be understood unless one devotes his 

entire life-time to the pursuit of science. This is a misfortune 

becuse so exhilarating, so uplifting, so soul stirring and so challeng- 

ing is the new insight which science brings to us; the new insight 

which comes from the studies of molecular biology, about our own 

genetic constitution, the new discoveries that come from astronomy 

which tell us how magnificent is the universe in which we live, the 

new concepts of relativity, quantum mechanics and so on. Now, 
these new concepts could be brought within the reach of the average 

citizen if we had modern means of conveying knowledge and se 
the means of communicating knowledge which are no better than 
what they were 2,000 years ago or even earlier. 

In so far as the means of communicating knowledge from one 
person to another is concerned, the means today are no better than 
what they were thousands of years ago, though knowledge has 
expanded at such great pace and such new insights have been given 
to us by science and technology. It is the view of some persons 
that the great discoveries of science could only be brought within the 
reach of the average citizen, if we exploit fully and in some novel ways 
the new means of communication, that is in terms of films and TV. 
Some of us may have seen good films about life processes of molecular 
motion and other scientific concepts. Such films provide an aesthetic 
experience. One may not fully understand the films because they 
are about rather sophisticated scientific concepts. But there is no 
doubt that they do leave an impact, similar to the impression that 
one gets from looking at a great work of art. One may not fully 
understand it, but it is uplifting and it does leave an impression and 
an impact on our minds. 


Films and TV in Education 


I, therefore, hope that through these seminars and through 
many discussions which the seminar may initiate, it may become 
possible for us, for universities and other educational institutions in 
the country to exploit vigorously and effectively the new means of 
education that films, radio and TV should bring within our reach. 
I hope the universities will take interest in this and will get more 
and more involved, because if the universities are involved, they can 
even make and it may then become possible to cut down the cost 
of making a film because one of the obstacles in the way of making 
films ona big scale is the cost involved. The cost can be reduced by 
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having careful planning, by very caref ul choice ee pee ae 
ing professional people in an effective way and by 2 oosing subjec 
which have vital interest for a large number of people. | 

It has been a great pleasure for me to be here at this conference 
and I wish you every success. Thank you. 
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Appendix D1] 


Role of the Films Division 


K. L. KHANDPUR 





The most important outlet for the Films Division is the com- 
pulsory exhibition of its films in the cinema houses, I would, there- 
fore, at the outset, like to quote some of the epithets which are used 
by the exhibitors and others regarding compulsory 
exhibition. This compulsory exhibition has been described 
a an “‘infliction,” an ‘imposition’, a “monopolistic 
practice” and as a “form of force’. The short film has been called 
“hitch hiker, riding with the feature film’. It has been argued that 
“the public is taken for granted”. The block-booking contract 
which the Films Division enters into with the exhibitors has been 
referred to as “the blind-booking contract’. Whatever be the 
reasons, the cinema exhibitors have not reconciled themselves to the 
idea of compulsory exhibition coupled with compulsory payment. 


Paradox of the Role of the Films Division 


Inspite of such strong feelings expressed by the exhibitors, the 
meredible happens once in a while. On such occasions, the 
Films Division is flooded with requests from exhibitors for the latest 
mewsreels and documentaries. Some of the exhibitors are then | 
willing not only to pay the fixed rental, but also a higher amount 
® they can get the latest short films ahead of their normal schedule. 
When films are made on subjects of some special topical interest or 
imcase of national emergencies, many people go to the cinema 
houses to see the short films more than the feature films. Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to India, Nehruji’s death, Indo-Pakistan conflict, 
Shastriji’s death, cricket test series are some of the examples when 
_ the audience and the exhibitors joined hands and vociferously asked 
for these films. After Nehruji’s death, we ran 11 shows of our films 
im the Films Division auditorium in Delhi every day with every show 
efullhouse. The cinema exhibitors and the public bitterly com- 
plained when the Films Division could not show its latest produc- 
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tions simultaneously in all the cinema houses. This is one of the 
paradoxes of the role of the Films Division. 


Other Paradoxes 


There are many other paradoxes too. For example, the Films 
Division is the largest producer of short films in India and one of 
the largest in the world: yet it does not cater for more than a frac- 
tion of the requirements of the country. 


The Films Division does not produce enough films; yet it is 
production oriented. Even the meagre quantity of films produced 
by it is in excess of the facilities available for their use at present. 


The Films Division is the only organisation in India geared for 
distribution of short films (other than advertisement films) on an all 
India basis. It supplies 30,000 to 40,000 prints of its films for 
theatrical and non-theatrical distribution each year. The distribution 
is however one of the weak links of the Films Division. The needs 
of the country are far in excess of the supply. 


With the prints of short films already supplied by the Films 


Division to the mobile vans in the country, it is theoretically possible 
to organise more than 25,000 shows of short films each day. Yet 
the number actually arranged is only a few hundred. | 


Twenty-five milion people see the films made by the Films 
Division each week; yet we have not even scratched the surface as 
far as the potential viewers in the non-theatrical field are concerned. 


The Films Division makes its films in English. Hindiand 12 
other Indian languages. This number is more than the number of 
languages in which films are produced by most other countries. Yet 
the demand is for films in many more languages and dialects. 


Three Facets 


I have made these paradoxical statements not for effect, but 


because these statements represent the three important facets of 
the role of the Films Division. 


(i) the role that the Films Division would like to ‘play 


(ii) the role which others expect it to play 


(ili) the role which it can play under present circumstances. 


At present, the Films Division is only a unit for production 
and distribution of short films required by the Union Government 
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With its limited resources and facilities, it can play only a limited 
role. It tries to stretch its resources to produce and distribute short 
films at a scale much higher than what is consistent with the availa- 
dle funds, staff, equipment and other facilities. 


The efforts of the Films Division are supplemented by the 
efforts of the State Governments, private producers, semi-Govern- 
ment agencies and some commercial houses. But all these efforts 
put together are inadequate when we consider the needs of the 
country. 


Film as Effective Medium of Mass Communication 


Next to television, the film is generally accepted as the most 
effective medium of mass communication. In India, television is 


confined to the capital and that also for a limited period each day. 
Hence the film can play a significant role in imparting information, 
in spreading education, in motivating the people and in creating a 
climate for the economic and social development of the country. 
I am sure that all the participants at this seminar realise the impor- 
tance of this medium. Yet, unfortunately. the film as well as the 
other media of mass communication have been sadly neglected in the 
past. Even the present financial outlay of the Central Government 
on the Films Division is only .04 per cent of its total budget. 


Inadequate Production of Short Films 


On the production side, the total number of short films pro- 
duced in India is only about 300 (excluding advertisement films). In 
comparison, Japan, a much smaller country, produces about 3,000 
short films each year. When television finally comes to India, 
it is going to need hundreds of short films each month, but with the 
present facilities, we shall not be able to cope up with this require- 
ment. Something will have to be done and done very soon. 


Deficiencies in Distribution 


On the distribution side, we release our films in cinema houses 
and we supply free prints of our films to mobile vans. But apart 
from this mechanical distribution, there is also the question of 
exploitation of films among schools, colleges, universities, factories, 
adult education groups, professional groups, etc. In this sphere, we 
have not even made a proper beginning. This is a virgin field with 
immense possibilities. The number of film shows arranged for these 
groups is extremely small. The number of trained film users in the 
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country is practically nil. An idea of the inadequacy of the ex- 
ploitation in this field can be had from the fact that in case of some 
of the specialised films, the number of prints prepared so far is only 
about a dozen, sometimes even less. Since the question of distribu- 
tion and exploitation of films is being dealt with by Shri Bhatnagar 
in his paper, I would refrain from developing it any further. How- 
ever, I would like to mention that the distribution of our films in 
foreign countries also requires urgent attention. Besides supplying 
prints of our films to Indian missions and Indian tourist offices 
abroad, we have not been able to make any substantial headway in 
theatrical or non-theatrica} exhibition of our films, or for showing 
them on television. 


I have already made a reference to the role which other groups 
and organisations expect the Films Division to play. These include 
the State Governments, the Ministries of the Union Government, 
the private short film producers, the educationists, the exhibitors 
who screen our films in theatres, the field publicity officers who 
screen our films through mobile vans, the school teachers who show 
our films in the class rooms and finally the people who see these 
fiims on the screen. Each one of these groups expects us to perform 
certain funetions. Sometimes we are able to live up to their expect- 
ations. Often we are not. 


As far as the State Governments are concerned, we produce 
some films for them for all-India release and a few for exclusive 
exhibition within the States concerned. We also supply a certain 
number of prints of our films to the State Governments free of 
charge. We undertake the distribution of the films produced by the 
State Governments in the cinema houses. However, the State 
Governments expect much more. Some of them expect us 


(i) to supply a much larger number of free prints; 


(ii} to make a larger number of films on subjects which are of 
interest to them; 


(iii) to provide editing and other technical facilities; and 


(iv) to inspect, service, maintain and repair their equipment. 


The Directorate of Field Publicity are the largest single exhibi- 


-tor of our films outside the theatrical circuit. Like the State Govern- 


ments, they also have their requirements. They want : 
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(i) a larger number of films suitable for being shown to rural 
audiences; 


(ii) documentary films to be supplemented by feature films, 
particularly on themes like national unity, emotional 
integration, etc. 


(iii) a larger number of cartoon films; 

(iv) films in more languages and dialects; 
(v) a larger number of prints of films; and 
(vi) a steady and regular supply of prints. 


They also want that the provision for prints required for field 
publicity should be in the budget of the Directorate and not in the 
budget of the Films Division. 


Higher Expectations 


The Ministries, the Departments and other organs of the 
Government of India also expect us to play a more important role 
than we are doing at present. For example, the Ministry of External 
Affairs wants us to make record films on the visits of important 
dignitaries to India and also record films on the visits of Indian 
dignitaries to foreign countries. 


The Indian missions abroad want films of various types to suit 
various situations. Every time there is adverse criticism of some 
Indian policy in Washington or London or Ottawa, we get a letter 
suggesting that we should immediately produce suitable films to 
counteract the adverse criticism. 7 


The Ministry of Commerce wants films for boosting exports. 
The Department of Tourism wants films for attracting tourists. The — 
Ministry of Finance wants films on the need for Savings. The Mini- 
stry of Irrigation and Power wants films on development projects. 
The Ministry of Food and Agriculture wants films on drought situa- 
tion and food production, and so on. 


The demands for more and more films are almost continuous. 
We receive requests for fresh films almost every week—sometimes 
several requests in a week. 


Apart from the films required for general information, there 
are also demands for teaching, training and instructional films. In 
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this connection, it is relevant to mention that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion (as well as other educational authorities in India) want a large 
number of teaching films. At present, we make one or two such 
films for them in a year, but the requirements of the Ministry of 
Education are much larger. Jn fact, the Ministry of Education had 
themselves drawn up a scheme for production and distribution of 
class-room science films at a cost of 44 crores of rupees for the 
Fourth Plan. And they had also proposed a much bigger scheme 
for instructional films for teaching all subjects in schools with a 
marked emphasis on science subjects. 


Apart from the specific requirements of the class-room, films 
are also needed for teaching, training and instructional purposes 
in other spheres. The defence personnel need these films badly and 
on a scale several times bigger than what is being produced at 
present. More films are required for training and motivation in the 
spheres of family planning, industrial development, labour relations 
etc. 


Private Film Production 


I would now like to say a word about the private film produ- 
cers. They have made a significant contribution to the develop- 
ment of the short film in India. Government had recently decided 
to accept, as donations, films on subjects of public interest sponsor- 
ed by commercial houses for release in cinemas on the distribution 
circuit of the Films Division. Although the scheme is still in its 
infancy, some donation films have already been produced. The 


private producers have put ina lot of effort in trying to make this 


scheme a success. 


Normally we get 20 to 25 films made from the private produ- 
cers each year with their own resources. We buy some ready-made 
films produced by them. However, they expect a larger share both 
in production of films as well as in the ready-made films purchased 
by us. Lately, they have also proposed that some of the films 
produced by them on their own may be distributed by us and 
the rental collected from the cinema houses paid to the producers 
concerned. | 


The exhibitors show our films in cinema houses, because they 
have to. AsI have already mentioned, they are not enthusiastic 
about these films. Many of them regard these films as an intrusion 
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into their otherwise profitable screening time. In particular, they 
resent the requirement of compulsory payment. 


Absence of Systematic Assessment 


The Government has not given a fair deal to the cinema-going 
audience. They have been treated as captive audience. They have 
not been taken into confidence regarding the nature and contents of 
the films that they are forced to see. Unfortunately, we have not 
yet made any scientific or systematic study of the impact of our 
films on the audience. The audience are, therefore, justified in 
demading that their voice should be heard. 


Need of Concerted Efforts on Many Fronts 


I have thus listed some of the demands which are made on us. 
Having listed the demands, the next obvious question is whether 
these demands are reasonable. In my opinion, the answer is “by 
and large yes”. Without going over the list item by item, 1 would 
like to express the view that the demands made by the State Govern- 
ments, the Ministries of the Union Government, the private produ- 
cers, the exhibitors and the public are generally speaking reasonable. 
In making this statement, | do not mean to suggest that all these 
requirements should be met by the Central Government or that all 


these functions should be performed by the Films Division. It is 
neither practicable nor desirable to burden one organisation with all 
these requirements. Perhaps smaller production units can be set up 
to produce a larger number of films. Perhaps a separate organisa- 
tion can be set up for dubbing of films. Perhaps the distribution 
activity can be separated from the production activity. Perhaps non- 
theatrical distribution can itself be looked after by a_ separate 
organisation. But these are all matters of details. What is essential 
is to recognise the needs of the country vis-a-vis this medium and 
do something about finding the resources. Weneed more films on 
various subjects. We need better films. We need more extensive 
distribution and exhibition facilities. We need to develop our 
machinery for evaluating audience reactions. We need to improve 
our methods of presentation. We need to integrate the use of the 
film with other media of education and mass communication. We 
must accept the reasonableness of the essential requirements and 
demands. We must convince the finance and ensure that adequate 
resources are made available for developing the important medium 
of the film—not for the sake of the medium itself, but for the sake 
of the country, for the sake of spreading education, for motivating 
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people, for social and economic development. Even after the financial 
resources are available, the demands are not going to be met over 
night. The technical facilities will have to be developed and _ struc- 
tures will have to be put up. Personnel will have to be recruited and 
trained. All these steps consume time. A concerted effort on many 
fronts is therefore a must in the months and years to come. 
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Appendix D2 


Independent Film Production 


FALI BILIMORIA* 


Independent documentary production and sponsorship started 
irregularly some time around 1935. It picked up greater momentum 
from 1940 onwards. In 1940, the Information Films of India also 
came into existence. 


Between the closing of the Information Films of India in 1946 
and the starting of the present Films Division of the Government 
of India in 1948, independent production took great initiative in 
the production of short films. During this period independent 
producers not only got facilities of distribution for short films but 
received returns from distributors. There was a tremendous shortage 
of short films as these were required by exhibitors to link up with 
their commercial feature films. 


With the coming of the compulsory screening of Government 
sponsored short films, certain problems arose. Private sponsorship 
could not any more find access to the general distribution of their 
films. The independent producers started relying more and more 
on films allotted from the Films Division. 


The peculiar stamp of typical government propaganda film was 
thus passed on to the independent producer. Films began to have 
the same face and till recently still do so. 


Because of the lack of screening time available to indepen- 
dent sponsorship. several other developments took place. The 
advertisement short film selling consumer goods could not to be 
anything more than of a duration between 5 to 20 minutes. The 
quickies were evolved for advertising products on the screen. This 
new development brought in smaller budgets for production and 
compartively larger budgets for distribution. Alongside this develop- 
ment, absence of public relations films, information and promotional 
films and training films was very much noticeable. New sponsorship 
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began to take place. Large commercial enterprises and foreign 
government agencies started programmes of their own to meet this 
need. Some of these programmes lasted for several years and some 


of the best information, public relations, promotional and training 
films evolved in this period. 


In the end most of these programmes also closed up, yet some 
continued irregularly. Government policies, taxation problems, etc. 
were some of the reasons. In my opinion the most important 
reason was the lack of screening time and screening facilities, parti- 
culary for public relations and information films. On the other 
hand, those clients that made training or instructional films conti- 
nued, inspite of inadequate screening facilities in schools, colleges, 
factories and for the vast population in the field of agriculture. 


It was obvious throughout this development that the Films 
Division, Government of India resented the existence of such private 
sponsorship and productions. At this time the Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Boardcasting under the guidance of Dr. B.V. Keskar obvi- 
ously was not interested in making the documentary film popular 
with the masses. It is this period which has caused more damage 
to the documentary film than any other period in any other country 
at any time. The stamp having taken shape was hard to erase and 
even today the majority of the films bear this peculiar stamp of 
enforced, compulsory propaganda which is rammed down the thro- 
ats of the public every day. 


Thinking Behind Government Documentaries Clumsy 


Mass communication is a process dealing with human emotions, 
and it is expected to produce responsive action. It has to be carried 
out with vigour and persistence. Government mass communication 
plans are no exceptions. They have to adopt methods tried out by 
experts in this field. Ifin the two decades before the second world 


war, to quote just two instances, Parry & Co. could revolutionise 
the agricultural pattern in South India and Lever Brothers change 


the bathing, laundry and cooking habits of the whole country, their 
method should be valid equally to our government mass campaigns. 
Only the wares are different ; the outlook is the same. And to 
succeed well, practical considerations based on human factors should 
be adopted. 


Basically the thinking behind government documentary films 
is very clumsy. It assumes that every man is a patriot. This is not 
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true. Every man is busy existing and locking after his immediate 
needs. Propaganda should come to him witha sugar coating. It 


cannot be forced down on the public and yet expect to produce 
favourable results. 


National Anthem After Screening Doesnot Promote Integration 


The type of thinking in Government circles that believes that 
putting the National Anthem after each screening brings about 
either integration or more respect for the flag is defective. 
The end of a commercial feature film dealing with entertain- 
ment or escape is hardly place or time to demand from 
the public respect for the nation. Putting the National Anthem at 
the end of a feature film is like forcing a student to study when 
school is over. To those who respect the flag it is absolutely unnec- 
essary to demand of them the attention at that time. To those who 
pay little attention to the symbol of the nation, it becomes a symbol 
of irritation. The average person is more concerned to get into the 
queue of a bus or reach his destination without any further inter- 
ference. With every single screening at the end ofa feature film 
that portrays sex, violence or other forms of escape entertainment, 
the National Anthem becomes an anti-climax. With every such 
screening, this sort of thinking is causing damage to national integ- 
rity and consciousness. 


If mass communication is to succeed, this type of thinking has 
to be eradicated. Exhibition in public! houses should be left to 
people who know how to sell, whether it is an idea or a product. 


Distribution to be Corrected 


The criticism of Government thinking is not intended to be 
destructive, nor does it mean that the film makers in the 


public sector are any inferior to those in the private sector. 
Some film makers prefer to remain independent and _ others 
need the security of ajob. Whether the sponsorship comes from 


government agencies, state departments, statutory bodies, foreign 
governments, agencies and industries or from our world of industry, 


commerce or trade or whether they are made by the government 


themselves or independent producers, the films are valid. It is the 
type of distribution that has to be reassessed. 


A Films Division propaganda film which fails to reach the 
public when screened before a feature moyie, has a far better chance 
of acceptance in aschool or a factory. It is better that we take 
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mass communication to the people at the right time and place rather 
than impose it on the public at an inopportune time. 


Need of a Different Approach 


In the first instance the productions made upto now and those 
that will emerge in the future will not change overnight into a new 
pattern. Until such time that the people are more educated, discri- 
minating and demanding. films will have to be made as they are 
being made now. The entertainment field of the feature film a 
very realistic example of this pattern. People pay tor what they 
like, hence the stereotype feature film continues to survive. | Intelle- 
ctual deviations have in most cases flopped in the commercial bee 
Satyajit Ray may be admired in the most discerning circles pee 
but commercially speaking, finance will not run after him in Inc ia. 
This is the unfortunate state of affairs in India. Time and education, 
we hope, will change this. Let productions continue in any oe 
long as many films are made. What is required is a different type 
of approach to the utilisation of these films. 


All Ministries should be free of the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting and the Films Divisions in conceiving, executing ae 
distribution of their spsonsored films. ; A panel to harness the 
existing distribution facilities in India should a put ie 
This could be a continuation of the Film Advisory Board or an a : 
pendent office. It should consist of more members who are ae ) 
selling. They would be in a position to know which film is Suita i or 
the type of audience and where it would have the maximum benefit. 


The general distribution circuit should be entirely off the hands 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting and should go 
into the hands of a more competent organisation. 


All short films made with the intention of being screened 
through the general circuit should be presented to this nerve centre 
of distribution in India. Only those found to be sufficiently inter- 
esting and entertaining should go through general release with 
feature films. Those intended for general release and found unsul- 
table by the body should find access to schools, colleges, training 
institutions, panchayat, factories etc. The classifications of these 
films could be general information, public relations, pure propaganda, 
training, instructional. These films could be placed appropriately 
in their proper category and distributed accordingly. 
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Projectors 


With this comes another complication. Where a country like 
ours could do with more than a hundred thousand substandard 
portable projectors, my information leads me to believe that there 
are only three thousand or so such projectors in the field. Out of 
this I am sure that fifty per cent of them would be out of commission 


most of the time due to lack of proper maintainance 


and spare 
parts. 


This is the most important aspect in the field of mass commun- 
ication in our country, Projectors in large numbers should be 
available wherever there is a possibility of collecting a few hundred 
or a few thousand people together regularly, 


It must be clearly understood that most short films have a 
positive message to carry. During working hours of a working man 
a film of this type is quite acceptable, it does not clash with the 
entertainment value of a feature film, nor does a m 


an have to pay 
for it. 


News Reels a Better Medium 


Films Division could continue in their weekly release all over 
the country with newsreels. A well made and efficiently released 
newsreel as well as excerpts from world news agencies will be wel] 
received. A newsreel is like a newspaper. Propaganda can be 
conveyed to the people conveniently and palatably. . For instance, a 
two-reeler film on a dam project could be tiresome, A short coverage 
on its progress given intermittently would be more acceptable. 
Government would require a vaster and more efficient machine to 
make this week’s news available next week, New processing 
machines and printers and vast numbers of field units for photograph- 
ing in every corner of India would be required. The cost would be 
high but rewarding, 


To sum up, I would suggest the following: 


(1) A body to be appointed that is really competent to find the 
right audience for any film presented to them for release; the news- 
reel could be continued and retained by the Ministry of Information 


and Broadcasting, provided they make it more interesting and more » 
efficient. 
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(2) The distribution set up, if left with 10 to 20 minutes ot 
screening time for general release, would place certain films that 
would complement the commercial feature on the general circuit. 
Such films need not be exhibited every week. It is only if and when 
such films are available that they should be placed on this circuit. 


(3) Of the other films, if properly categorised and distributed 
through substandard means to the right audience at the right time, a 
big change is likely to be effected. Existing films would find the 
right audience, and serve the purpose for which they were made. In 
time a more discerning audience will make demands on type of film 
they would like to see. Sponsorship, both in government and 
private sectors, would find reason to produce more films for specific 
use, since they would have the facility of such specialised screenings. 
More functional films will evolve. The world of mass communication 
in India would start being really functional. 


The Private Sector 


There are today in India more than a couple of hundred self- 
styled independent short film producers. Out of these I believe the 
Government of India acknowledges about fifty. Out of these only a 
handful have organisational facilities, but not necessarily talent and a 
handful have talent without organisational backing. Collectively, I 
presume over 300 films are made by the private sector, ranging from 
commercial shorts to creative documentaries. Several awards here as 
well as abroad have been given to some of these producers. The 
Indian Documentary Producers Association is our only national 
association and it is affiliated to the Film Federation of India. 


Prospects of Private Producers 


Documentary film making in India is a hard and seemingly 
unrewarding task. As a business, the returns in terms of income or 
personal satisfaction are not commensurate with the money, energy 
and skill devoted to it. Films Division sponsorship pays so little and 
so rarely that no independent producer of any standing can afford to 
exist by it. By and large, we have a precarious existence; we cling on 
to this business inspite of it all, because of a certain amount of zeal 
and tenacity, perhaps misplaced. The financial hazard and insecurity 
is the source of our strength as well, because the struggle to earn 

creates, in like proportion, the urge to get more clients. We belicve 
in struggle and in healthy competition. It is essential for constructive 
and creative enterprises. 
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Usually, we depend for our work upon governments, industrial 
and commercial organisations. In the past decade or more, thanks 


to our initiative, many commercial and industrial organisations have 


shown an increasing interest in using films for their publicity, public 
relations and technical sales campaigns. This increased interest and 


awareness of films is one of the contributions made by the private 


producers and is the result of a long and tedious process. In any 
mass communication programme, all private organisations have to be 
fully utilised, private films producers included. They are capable of 
contributing vitally to the furtherance of any program.ne launched by 
the government. But it is not always possible to telescope a film or 
two into a large programme of the government, unless such possibilit- 
ies are conceived and preplanned. It is, therefore, necessary that 

these sponsors and their producers are brought into such program: 

mes even at the planning stage. This brings me to some of the 


inhibiting factors which prevail in most of our national plans and 
campaigns. 


Why Plans Have Not Producd Desired Results ? 


One of the reasons why many of our national plans and campa- 
igns have not produced the desired results, in targets and qualities, is 
that they have been conceived ina monolithic fashion without the 
germinative element. This is complicated by certain ideological 
factors which do not take into account certain fundamentals. The 
essence of all planning is to generate action all around and create an 
overall forward Jeap. The plan itself should be able to generate that 
dynamism right down to the lowest organisation. Merely carrying 
out schemes form the book is not likely to create any self generative 
programmes. In other words, all the plans should necessarily involve 
the largest number of the community as integral and organic part of 
it. But what happens here is this. 


As soon as a scheme is sanctioned and budgetted, an enormous 
administrative machinery is rapidly set-up; files upon files are piled 
up, while the personnel concerned keep on wasting valuable time and 
money probing and enquiring and trying without conviction. Seldom 
do these complements have technically competent persons who could 
get to the core of the matter and the exact method of implementation. 
The attempt has been to convert the bureaucrat into a specialist. 
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We have to handle our problems and campaigns in a pragmatic 
manner. If necessary we should be prepared to revise our views and 
plans without prejudice. For instance, the time has come to 
reconsider the role of the Films Division as the sole organisation 
ffor the production of films required by all the ministries of 
‘the government. Each ministry and the various departments 

‘under it, have their own innumerable problems and campaigns 
Bfor which they use films. Each of them is a task to be 
handled by its own experts directly, both in the production and 
utilization of such films. He would know what to make and how 
and where to use it. If he is allowed to do it in his own way, he will 
be able to obtain much better results because he is directly responsible 
for the job. Now, under the centralised working, the campaign is 
entrusted to the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting who may 
not have understood the problem as well as the initiating department. 
Again, the concerned department will be abie to arrange for the best 
utilisation of these films. Documentary films cover a wide field, just 
as wide as the number of social groups and interests. So far we have 
been making films on a national scale without exactly considering the 
specialities of these varied audiences. It is now necessary to plan the 
productions in groups addressed to each specific group. It requires 
specialised handling; and has to be handled now ina decentralised 
manner. Merely making films on a national level would not do any 
more. That is why the films new produced do not serve any class 


properly. 

The Films Division’s role in future should be merely to carry out 
the newsreels and some of the general publicity films, and also 
generally to care for the documentary movement in India. The 
process of mass-production of films through the Films Division, both 
for general publicity (through theatres) and Integrated Plan Publicity 
has in no small way contributed to the poor quality of the films 
produced, and in the indifferent results from such films. 


We should realise clearly that for all our plans including our 
numerous national campaigns which have to be carried out intensively 
and extensively, government funds, equipment and qualified personnel 
are far too inadequate. We should realise that such inadequacies 
will continue for a very long time to come. 


We should also realise the fact that in all that our government 
tries to uphold ot carry out at present, the larger percentage of our 
people have neither faith nor conviction. 
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Under these circumstances, our national campaigns have to be 
a “soft-sell business”. Thy should be handled by people who know 
how to influence people and not directly by the ministry or depart- 
ment concerned. Some government organisations which enjoy 
financial autonomy are doing this with good results. If the cam- 
paigns are handled by the centralised agencies of government, there is 
the real danger of passing on the Job to some one who is not con- 
versant or interested in the campaigns. That is why we see that 
many of our big plans and campaigns have become tame, routine and 
non-effective. 


Collaboration with Non-governmental Organisations 


If these hard facts are honestly recognised and authorities beco- 
me interested in becoming practical, then workable collaboration 
with the available non-government organisations can come about. 
No mass communication medium should proceed on the assumption 
that the national sentiments of the people can be exploited. We 
have been for some time trying to bring in external talent and 
resources in documentary film production to supplement those of the 
government. But it is necessary to bring them into the picture even 
while planning the respective campaigns. And there should be 
enough provision to evoke trust and enthusiasm in these quarters. 
For instance, for a long time the government was opposed to accep- 
ting films produced by outside agencies even if they could be made 
in keeping with its own overal] plans. It is only recently now, when 
our financial resources became extremely low, that the government 
became interested in accepting such films without deriving any 
worthwhile benefits. What they are asked to do is nothing more 
than the donation of films falling within the plans of the government. 
This, we are afraid is not enough. They could be given some better 
incentive for making such films in larger numbers. 


And wherever such collaboration is sought and utilised the 
concerned ministry should be prepared to give due acknowledgement. 
We have been so much used to receiving without acknowledging that 
it has become a habit and an outlook. It is high time we changed all 
this. | | 


There are several ways in which incentives can be provided for 
such collaboration. Perhaps the sponsors could be allowed to show 
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some of their own activities in the film if they are relevant to the 
subject of the film. Secondly a tax-relief may be given on such 
expenditures. Collectively, the industry and commerce reperesents a 
tremendous source for supplementing the film programmes of the 
government, provided the industry is taken into confidence and 
consulted while major plans and campaigns are formulated, as 
for instance in the present Family Planning Campaign. 


But more than using the industrial and commercial organisa- 
tions to sponsor films to supplement the government’s mass commun- 
ication campaigns, it is in the exhibition and proper utilisation of 
films that their facilities can be more effectively coordinated. 


The non-theatre audience in India has not yet been properly 
organised and coordinated. Apart from the rural audiences which 
could be covered by the panchayat and such other village organisa- 
tions, there are innumerable industrial complexes that have come up 
all over the country in rapid succession. Most of the employees in 
these complexes are more or less rural, even if they happen to be 
in cities. All these organisations have a welfare department. 
Imagine the tremendous screening opportunities open to 
mass communication and information films, if all these 


‘industrial establishments and factories become exhibition points, 


and regular film programmes in a planned manner are arranged. 
Some general understanding could be arrived at for the organisa- 
tion of regular film programmes. For instance, the expenditure 
involved in the purchase of the projection equipment, on projection 
personnel and cost of the film library could enjoy tax-exemption. 
So far, the government have not taken much action in this direc- 
tion. 


By far the largest and the most significant audience again not 
much covered so far are the numerous educational institutions in 
India. Although government, the universities and the University 
Grants Commission have accepted film asa. very superior vehicle, 
films have not so far been pressed into service with the required 
vigour. There are enough funds with the government, government 
boards, universities and the University Grants Commission to assist 
all educational and research institutions in the country to organise 
their own film projection units and programmes. These institutions 
should be persuaded by the authorities to adopt their film program- 
mes with vigour and imagination. 
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We have discussed only a few of the exhibition possibilities 
available for our mass communication programmes. There are many 
more, like the social welfare boards, village panchayats, and so on. 
But it is necessary that for each group according to tastes, standards 
and capacities, suitable film programmes are evolved. 


Persuasive Programming 


The time is long past when a factory worker, even in a mofussil 
town, is inclined to spare his time to sit through a programme of 
documentary films even it is provided free and according to his best 
convenience. We need to make programmes lively and according to 
the taste and capacities of the audience. Perhaps wholesome feature 
films could also be used. Such intelligent and persuasive programm- 
ing has to be worked out by those who are called upon to organise 
these programmes in the various institutions. No more can we hope to 
collect an audience to willingly sit through a programme of tedious, 
unreal and impersonal films which do not, and cannot inspire, convin- 
ce or motivate any responsive action. 


Mass Production of Projectors 


No amount of production plans would serve any purpose unless 
equipment facilities are provided in advance. In any progressive 
country today, 16 m.m. projection equipment is considered as essent- 
ial and elementary as a class room blackboard. We seem to have 
done precious little in this direction. For the 500 million people in 
India, we seem to have hardly 3000 projectors in use, where as we 
could easily do with even 100,000. It is surprising that the govern- 
ment have not so far moved in this direction actively. Again if the 
government meant business, it should have sought earnest collabora- 
tion with the concerned industry and managed to obtain mass pro- 
duction of sub-standard projectors in India. Several proposals for 
this must have got stuck in the bureaucratic cobwebs. 
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Appendix D3 


Films as Mass Communication Medium 


“Ke. Te JOHN 


In April 1930 when Mahatma Gandhi was marching towards 
the Dandi Beach to launch his civil disobedience campaign, an 
enterprising business man from Bombay, Nanak Motwane, accom- 
panied him and covered that historic event with a motion picture 
camera. That, I think was the first documentary or topical film 
coverage in India, and perhaps, one of the earliest in the world. 


Karly attempts 


The same house of Motwane’s covered during the 30s and 
40s, the several famous Congress sessions and made them into docu- 
mentary films, which for those days could be considered as quite 
good. Haripura, Thripuri, Ramghar and Bombay’s famous Quit 
India Session—-these were all caught and perserved on films which are 
at once documentary and historical films. 


It was Mr. A.K. Chettiar of Madras who first introduced 
documentary to Indian films, when he formed the Documentary Film 
Ltd., Madras. This was some time in 1936, before he set out on 
his Liking all over India, South Africa, Europe and the U.S.A. 
collecting and covering film materials on Mahatma Gandhi. 
The film on Mahatma Gandhi was completed by him in 1938 
with the assistance of that pioneer Indian documentary producer, 
the late Dr. P.V. Pathy. The film has since been twice revised 
and remains to-date the best biographical documentary film on 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


The first commercial production and release of documentary 
film was again initiated by the late Dr V.P. Pathy in the late thirties. 
He was then with Messers J.B.H. Wadia and Burjor Tata producing 


*Ffonorary Secretary, ~, 
Indian Documentary Producers’ Association 
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newsreels and documentary films—topicals as they were then called— 
and releasing them in theatres on a commercial basis, under the 
banner of Wadia Moveitone. But being much ahead of the times, 


this laudable venture had to close down on account of financial 
difficulties. 


These early attempts would indicate the calibre and enterprise 
which have set the tradition of thc private documentary films in 
India, a kind of idealism combined with enterprise. With the arrival 
of the government as the major production organisation, the whole 
concept and purpose changed from the creative to the utilitarian. 
To-day, the whole of the Indian documentary films have acquired 
that familiar government stamp. There has been too much concent- 
ration on the “stuff of the matter’? and techniques. 


Documentary a Creative Vocation 


Documentary film making is essentially a creative and intelle- 
ctual vocation. All the pioneers and leaders of the world documen- 
tary movement have been intellectuals who adopted this medium as 
a vehicle to express and propagate some of their ideas, ideals or 
causes. Many who decided to try this medium were not particu- 
larly conversant with its techniques. They had only their ideas or 
ideals for the expression of which they found this medium very 
effective. And according to their concern or enthusiasm, they made 
this medium to serve their case. This became their creative interpreta- 
tion. And underlying those creative efforts were the intentions to 
interpret, convince, propagate and arouse enthusiasm and response 
in the audience and generate some action. This is easily stated but 
it is difficult to achieve such results and obtain from the audience 
what we call an “indentification and participation’’. 3 


Few Original Productions — 


What we have been doing here has been to use films for the 
propagation of certain general information and national ideals with 
which we ourselves have not been directly connected or involved. 
The theme and the cause were not our own, We have been always 
making films for some one else, and they were never our own films. 
That is why very few original productions, either in theme, or in 
presentation have come about. Some of the good ones we have 
made are imitative in style. Presentation, creative effort, and techni- 
ques should all be really governed by the urge to express oneself or 
the concern to propagate a cause. 
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Lack of Enthusiasm and Drive 


This is not to forget the several great productions and even 
schools of documentary films that emerged from certain strictly 
regimented societies. Perhaps the explanation is that those who 
created such films were active participants in the development of the 
order which they wished to popularise. And they were all brilliant 
people. In any case, there is no doubt that any mass communica- 
tion medium will succeed only in proportion to the zeal, enthusiasm 
and persistent drive which impels it. This applies both to the 
production and utilisation of the materials. ‘‘Mass Communication” 
is essentially a process of ‘“‘transmission of enthusiasm” for some 
kind of responsive action. 


To those who have observed the mass communication campa- 
igns in India, this lack of enthusiasm and persistent drive should be 
evident. Film as amass communication medium has been used for 
a few decades now in many countries with varying degree of success. 
Success depends upon how convincingly the films are made and the 
circumstances in which they are shown. The mesage of the films is 
expected to permeate among the masses and create in them an 
enthusiasm for active co-operation. It should produce action. When 
such responses are created, some among the masses are expected 
to become active propagandists for the cause which the campaign 
attempts to propagate. The whole plan and its propagation should 
therefore be self-generative. 


It is no longer possible to take our audiences for granted. 
They will not be convinced even if something is shown in films in 
a particular manner. They are well aware that much of what comes 
in such films is propaganda. They will look for evidences of authe- 
nticity. Thus the whole matter boils downto showing convincing 
and persuasive films, as often as possible, in the right manner and 
environments. It is actually a process of putting through or selling 
an idea similar to what the advertising agencies do to sell the wares 
or services of their clients. 


Enlightened Self-interest 


It isa human process of transmitting the incentive and urge 
for action down to the smallest unit concerned. For this process to 
succeed one has todepend on basic human factors. No plan can 
succeed without involving some of these basic human factors. 
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One of the factors which have to be taken into account is the 
“self-interest” in man; we may call it the “enlightened self-interest’’. 
No civilisation in which this ‘“‘self-interest”’ was seriously suppressed, 
has endured for long. This ‘‘self-interest’’ is one of the vital elements 
which should be understood by all planners and properly exploited. 
Even Christ in his parable of the talents, roundly chastised the man 
who had no “self-interest”. The central plea in the Lords prayer is 
“sive us this day our daily bread’. It is this ‘‘self-interest?? which 
after its first stage of fulfilment becomes sublimated into what we 
can call the extrovert social consciousness, which begins to worry 
about its neighbours. No plan which does not substantially count 
on this principle is likely to succeed fully. 


It is unfortunate that our plans have not been evolved on this 
understanding. The centralised concept has become so strong that 
the largest percentage of the people can have no part in their mana- 


gement except occasionally to cast their votes. They are merely 
the employees or victims of our plans. 


Unavoidable Consequences of Socialistic Planning 


As a consequence, and also in part due to an inheritance from 
the erstwhile alien government, our own national governments have 
developed an “I--you” attitude or “employer—employee” attitude, 
between themselves and the outside agencies. Those who are not part 
of the government have not been able to derive the feeling that they 
are any part of the national plans. This is one of the unavoidable 
consequences of planning under a socialistic order. It is this pecu- 
larity that acts as an inhibiting factor in all our national plans, in- 
cluding our national programmes of mass cammwunication. 


A plan is conceived on the assumption that most of it has to 
be necessarily carried out by the government, all the way down. 
The outside organisations come into the picture mainly because of 
certain limiting factors in the government. The overall impression 
created so far is that outside agencies function on some kind of 
sufferance at the pleasure of the government. 


It is because of this highly centralised planning that most of 
our national organisations and movements came to have a surpri- 
singly ill-proportioned utilisation of the available technical perso- 
nnel or organisations. For example, the entire advertisements and 
visual publicity department of the government could have been 
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managed more effectively through a small central cell of a few high 
level experts and small staff, if the work in this directorate could 
have been handled through the national advertising agencies in India. 
Not only that, the whole of the overheads expenditure could have 
been saved, and more efficient campaigns could have come out. 


Let us examine its working vis-a-vis the advertising agencies 
in India. As every one knows, the department executives have no 
concern or “‘self-interest’”? except the promotion outlook of the exe- 
cutives and personnel. (‘“Promotion-outlook” usually acts as an 
inhibition to creative enterprise). This centralised department 
caters to the advertisement and publicity requirements of various 
ministries and departments with which they have no integral or emo- 
tional link. The relationship is purely administrative. There is 
no special need or compulsion to take initiative. There are no direc- 
tors or shareholders to take annual stock of the situations; there is 
no question of sharing the dividends, nor is there any bonus to be 
earned. So, the job goes on almost in a disinterested manner, 


Decentralisation of Departmental Publicity 


If instead each ministry had its own full-time advertisement and 
publicity executives attached to each of its departments and each 
of them executed the work through advertising agencies, immedia- 
tely a new outlook would occur because the self-generative 
element of self-interest is brought in to play. The executive con- 
cerned would know that the department is his own and what he 
achieves there can influence his career materially. A healthy com- 
petition between him and his prototypes in other departments and 
ministries develops. And each of them working in close collabora- 
tion with advertising agencies will necessarily assimilate new ideas, 
outlooks and drive. And the agencies themselves who have their 
own self-interest to take care of will exert with tremendous initiative 
to ensure that the campaign on hand will more than achieve its 
target. The whole campaign is thus made dynamic, self-generative 
and action-oriented. The government executive obtains instantly 
a vast organisation eager to show results. And yet the government 
becomes the richer for it, for there is no time-wasting office staff 
and no procedural delays. : 

So far as we could gather, only the Railway Board at one time, 
and the Commercial Publicity Department of the Government of 
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India, have utilised the services of the advertising agencies in their 
promotional campaigns. At the same time, many of the govern- 
ment’s own industrial and commercial concerns which enjoy some 
financial autonomy are using such external services to great advan- 
tage as can be seen from the campaigns of the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd. and a few other concerns. 
These are only a few instances to show how this decentralised ope- 
ration of promotional campaigns based on the exploitation of the 
human element of “self-interest’? can produce better and quicker 
results, while making the social pattern self-generative. This argu- 
ment is valid even in regard to the government film programmes. 


Effective Films 


Films can play an ever increasing role in our national 
Masscommunication plans. But to make them effective, they have 
to be planned and utilised in a realistic manner. 


In the first instance, films should be based on actualities and 
should have in them enough elements to generate response and ac- 
tion. Merely visualising or idealising the cause would not create 
the required response. They must have in them recognisable proof 
of what is claimed and tangible benefits to the concerned group. 
When such evidences are shown, then the self-interest of the audience 
will be quickened, and they might respond, not through one film, 
but through a series of films. 


Persistency and pressure are important in the mass communica- 
tion programme. A casual film or two willbe of no use however 
thoroughly and forcefully it is done. All the media concerned should 
be co-ordinated and the whole campaign should be carried out with 
pressure and persistence. 


Parables and examples have been found very effective in prea- 
ching; they are equally effective in films. But we have been very 
reluctant to use them in our films. For instance, if films are to be 
made to popularise co-operatives, we should use human stories 
based on those co-operatives which have achieved good success. 
It does not matter whose co-operative it is. And it does not matter 
if these co-operatives get some publicity. It would also be advan- 
tageous to make use of any films made by such co-operatives them- 
selves. That is the type of collaboration which can help the cam- 
paign spread and create response. | ; 
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In each mass communication medium, be it radio or 
films, there is a phase of build-up and a moment for clinching the 
issue. The duration and timings are important in the use of any 
medium including films. Within the correct phase, as related to the 
given audience, the argument has to be built-up and clinched. There- 
fore, we should not attempt to cover in one film the whole of the 
subject in a general and diffused manner. Each subject or campaign 
has many facts and points of interest. Advertising experts would 
confirm that each film should attempt to treat only one or two of 
these, argue them and build them up thoroughly and clinch the issues 
with force and credulity. 


Then there is the question of using such films with the correct 
audiences in the correct manner. A routine showing of the films is 
not effective. The field officer will have to minutely plan the film 
programme for each locality. A medicine vendor on the city-street 
first collects a crowd by eloquent speech or by showing some magic 
before he comes down to his “‘stuff’. We have seen how well the 
stuff sells. Students of mass-communication media could learn 
much from the compelling prelude and the build up adopted by 
these vendors. 


Urge to succeed 


Showing these films and getting results is a difficult and highly 
specialised job. One has to be persistent and very much concerned 
about the success of the campaign. For whatever be the medium 
used, in the final analysis the success would attend exactly in propor- 
tion to the vigour and zeal with which the whole campaign is plann- 

ed and pushed through. 


Normally, this is not a job a government ministry can carry 
out successfully, because the sales-urge and compulsion are not likely 
to be there. It is not in the nature of bureaucracy ‘“‘to-sell”. And 
selling, in some form or another, is a competitive matter. And in 
so far as most of the government campanigns are carried out without 
competition, they can not be pushed through with persistent 
vigour. Therefore, it is necessary that in all the campaigns and 
plans which our government is conducting, an element of competition 
should be deliberately created, correctly making use of the element 
of self-interest. That is the only way to generate the required tempo 
and effective drive for each campaign. The medium is secondary; 
the primary thing is the urge to fully succeed. Do we have it? If 
not, we should first generate it, 
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Appendix D 4 


Problems of Distribution and Exhibition of 
Documentary Films in Rural Areas 


B. R. KUMAR BHATNAGAR* 


The problems of distribution and exhibition of documentary 
films in rural areas are essentially the problems of resources at  vari- 
ous levels and literacy of the vast multitude of the people inhabita- 
ting these areas. 


As the success of exhibition depends on the quality of films 
exhibited, the problem of distribution and exhibition of documentary 
films in rural areas, therefore, is also the problem of technique * 
employed for producing these films. 


If on the one hand resources are short with the Films Division 
for producing the exact type and the exact number of films needed 
by the rural folk, then on the other hand, the agencies engaged in 
the task of exhibiting them also lack resources to show them over 
the entire area for which they are meant. And also, the rural 
audience for which the films are ment lacks comprehension to catch 
the true im- port of the films exhibited for its benefit. 


This, however, does not mean that so long as the shortage of 
resources exists or the level of literacy remains what it is, the pro- 
blems are beyond solution. In fact, a lot of constructive thinking 
has already gone into the matter and there is much that has emerged 
from this thinking which can be put to profitable use. 


This paper, therefore, seeks to analyse some of the available 
data in the light of the experience of the Directorate of Field Publi- 
city which is engaged in the work of non-commercial exhibition of 
documentary films all over the country, though with a meagre com- 


* Deputy Director, Directorate of Field Publicity, Ministry of Information 
& Broadcasting. 
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II 
Problems of Exhibition 


What are the problems of exhibition, and what is the percen- 
tage of population reached ? 


The foremost problem is that of reaching the rural areas. The 
area is so large and the machinery for exhibiting the films so inade- 
quate that only a fraction of the population is touched. 


Some of the agencies which approach rural areas for exhibiting 
documentary films and the problems they face are mentioned 
below: 


(i) Directorate of Field Publicity 


The Directorate of Field Publicity of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting has 132 units, out of which 66 are located 
in the border areas where the population is thin and area of operation 
limited. The remaining 66 can hardly do justice to the vast non- 


border areas of the country. Even when the 40 units to be set up 


are taken into account they will hardly solve the problem because 10 
of them will be exclusively for the border areas and the remaining 30 


for family planning publicity specifically. 


Though border areas are mostly rural, the overall indequacy 
of this number of units to cover rural areas remains undisputed. 
The Vidyalankar Committee which went round the country asses- 
sing the position gave a very graphic exposition of the problem when 
it said that “‘an estimate made in respect of a Southern State is that 
while the Central units can visit a village only once in 30 years, the 
State Unit can do so only in 6 years”. Since the writing of the 
report there has been some increase in the number of units, but 


the position still remains what the Committee felt when it said that 


the “organisation has been made to attempt much more than what 


its thinly spread out units could cope with.” 


Even so the mobile units are putting up a heroic struggle brav- 
ing the sun, rain, and snow to approach as large a clientele as human 


endurance and constant touring permits. 
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Statistics collected for the year 1966 show that on a rough 
estimate 27,226 film shows were arranged and 3,41,23,400 people 
saw the films. This works out to one person out of every 14. 


The second problem is the problem of personnel. It cannot be 
described better than by quoting the Committee once again. The 
Committee said that “the arduous and difficult lives the Field Offi- 
cers are expected to lead........ long absence from home and family, 
denial of normal facilities of lodging in rest houses in some States 
and the difficulties of securing food at late hours in inaccessible 
villages are some of the hardships of a Field Officer’s life’’, 


These problems are mentioned in this paper; not because they 
are the problems of the officers of the Directorate of Field Publicity 
but because they are illustrative of the problems of all exhibitors of 
documentary films in rural areas. So far as the officers of the Direc- 
torate are concerned the Committee was very vocal when it said, 
“that the devoted services rendered by a number of Field Units 
drafted for work in border areas such as NEFA during the emerg- 
ency under most trying conditions are highly commendable” 


(2) State Information Departments 


The second equally important agency for exhibition of film, 
includes the State Information and Publicity Departments. Though 
the Departments function from the District level and upwards, the 
Chanda Committee while examining the working of the Films Divis- 
ion said that, “the District Information Officer of the State had many 
functions and the showing of films was considered only a small part 
of his assignment.” 


The Vidyalankar Committee had also observed that the District 
Information Officer had to perform functions ranging for publicity 
of the activities of the Collectorate to the lending of public address 
system epuipment. 


Within these limitations, however, the State Information Depar- 
tments do show documentary films and though statistics in respect 
of them are not available, they, in conjunction with the Directorate 
of Field Publicity cover a sizeable, if not substantial, chunk of rural 
population. 
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(3) Other Departments 


The third agency consists of the Development Departments, 
Social Welfare and Harijan Departments, Block Development 
Officers and the like. Here again, there are no whole time officers 
whose exclusive function is to show documentaries. | The Nise 
kar Committee said that the weakest link in the Field Publicity se - 
up was that “neither the Centre nor the States had any iecis: 
organisation below district level”. The performace of t be e 
officials when entrusted with such functions, was considered, 
“dismal” by the Committee. 


(V) Voluntary Organisations 


In the last group of non-commercial exhibitors fall the volunt- 
ary organisations like the Bharat Sevak Samaj, YMCA, R.K. oe 
university and college Unions, etc., which have projectors. a ese 
are hardly effective in rural areas and mostly confine their activities to 
their urban headquarters except when there is a social service camp, 
a study tour or big mela. As such, they do not very much count for 
widening the canvas of rural coverage. 


(5) Commercial Circuit 


In the sphere of commercial circuit, we have the touring came 
and the cinema houses located in semi-urban towns to which peop : 
from adjoining villages go. The total number of cinema oe al 
over the country is about 5,500. Presuming that half the number is 
located in the semi-urban areas, these cinema houses play an impor- 
tant role in showing documentary films to rural audiences. ore 
as this number is very small compared to the area and population : 
the country and as people from only adjoining, and not all dete - 
ing, villages visit these places of entertainment, their coverage also 


remains very limited. 


Besides the inadequacy of film exhibiting agencies, the films _ 
a good number of cases do not go stratight to the a or ee 
of the people, and thus the impact which is sought is s aie a oe 
the people, however insufficent their number, is furt er re ae a Ni 
brings us to another crucial aspect of the problem namely, metho 


of using films for special groups. 
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{Il 
Methods for Special Groups 


So far as special groups and methods of showing films to them 
are concerned, these grours do not exist for the commercial cinema 
houses for which the showing of the documentary films is only a 
matter of legal formality. 


So far as the other agencies are concerned, they do resort to a 
scientific methodology to carry conviction to the audience on the 
topics dealt with by the documentary films. These agencies do not 
simply pick and choose the films, but relate the theme of the film to 
the needs and aptitude of rural audiences. If there is a religious 
mela, the entire film show is built round films with a religious, my- 
thological or cultural background. The show opens with a film like 
the Holy Himalayas or Cave Temples of India, to which are liked 
other films of social and cultural interest like those on prevention of 
corruption or adulteration gradually leading to health and hygiene, 
civic sense, and defence and development. If there js a camp of 
labourers working on the construction of a dam ora factory, films 
on labour welfare, employees insurance scheme, or industrial housing 
or employment opportunities for idle agricultural labour and the like, 
provide the opening, followed with those on development, industrial 
harmony, art and music and so on. Similarly, the pattern for an 
audience consisting of students or women or intellecuals is comple- 
tely different. The selection actually depends on the nature of 
audience, the background and Surroundings of the venue of show, 
the need of the hour and mood of the nation. The need of the hour 
and the mood of the nation are dictated by such emergencies as the 
famine of Bihar or the aggression of Pakistan when the entire 
complexion of the show is different. 


The groups mentioned above are for the sake of illustration. 
Some of them do not exist in the rural background. Within these 
guiding principles, therefore, each Field Officer showing the film is 
free to change or reverse the order of films. But his effort always 
is to present an integrated picture of the country and motivate the 
audience for action. For this purpose, the Field Officers add intro- 
ductory remarks to each film and in between the change of films, 
give short talks and answer questions. 
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Talking Points 


While dealing with the methods adopted for showing the films 
to special groups, a reference is also needed to the Talking Points 
supplied to Field Officers by the Directorate. Films are never shown 
in isolation or vacuum. The Field Officer is kept fully briefed on 
current issues agitating the people’s mind. If there is Gold Control 
or Chinese invasion the Field Publicity Officer is supplied with full 
background material so that he may supplement, by spoken word, 
what the film on the subject has shown to the audience. 


Printed Literature 


The message of the film is further reinforced by the simultaneous 
display and distribution of available literature on the subject 
in the form of posters, pamphlets and leaflets brought out by DAVP 
and DPD. 


Village Elders 


Another important method adopted for winning the confidence 
of the audience before the film show and creating an atmosphere for 
the documentary film is to have a group discussion with village 
elders, local officials and social workers on the problem of the area 
and possibilities of development. The Field Officer arranges or 
rearranges his films in the light of these discussions. During discus- 
sions he also persuades one of the village dignitaries or the village 
elders or the local officials to associate himself fully with the pro- 
gramme, introduce it to his people, and make it an item of village 
life, if only for one or two evenings. In most cases the Village Level 
Worker or Social Education Organiser has already done advance 
publicity for it and in others the Field Officer is already familiar to 
the audience through his programme in a cattle fair or kisan mela 
which the villagers had attended in the neighbouring village. 


The film show over, the Field Officer ‘tries to assess for himself 
the impact the films have created on the audience. In the light of 
what he hears he revises and re-casts his future programme for similar 
audiences which he may come across elsewhere 


In other cases he may find that the technique employed by the 
Films Division in making a particular film is more effective than the 
one used in another. 
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This leads us to another important aspect of the exhibition 
work namely, what kind of films make greater headway with rural 
audiences. 


IV 
Production Techniques 


The Flms Division has been employing a number of methods 
in producing films. It produces straight talk documentaries leaning 
heavily on the commentary to convey the message, it produces 
documentaries built round episodes from every day life, it produces 
documentaries which tell a story effectively, and it produces docu- 
mentaries which are cartoon films. In fact, the Division deserves 
congratulations on the variety of themes and techniques it has been 
able to harness in the cause of production with whatever resources 
have been placed at its disposal. 


There are, however, some observations which the Directorate of 
Field Publicity proposes to make about the techniques of producing 
documentaries specially suited to rural audiences, by way of sharing 
its experience with those engaged in film production. 


Reliance on Commentary 


The first point which emerges prominently out of this experience 
is that at present a good number of documentary films place excessive 
reliance on the commentary and become a sort of illustrated class- 
room lecture. If lecture alone is needed, the village folk prefer it from 
their own elders who will communicate the accumulated wisdom of 
their years in the language, idiom and the symbol of the hearers, 
From the film what they expect isthe same or greater wisdom in 
more absorbing manner so that it leaves an ineffaceable imprint on 
the minds of the audience. Minds of the audiences yes, the minds 
which have reached a smaller degree of development.than in urban 
areas, minds which have, therefore, smaller power of assmilation, 
minds which are stranger to information media like the radio, 
newspaer, film, and poster, and lastly, the minds which can hardly 
count more than ten and call 29 two-tens and nine. To such a mind, 
a commentary full of literary flourish—exceedingly effective in the 
cities—compact with ideas developing too quick for the rural mind to 
follow, pregnant with suggestions which the rural mind has hardly 
time to grasp, and saturated with facts and figures which the rural 
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audience cannot visualise, hardly makes much appeal. In fact, the 
film is too quick and too fast for the average rural understanding. 
The documentaries should, therefore concentrate in the words of 
Chanda Committee ‘‘on visual impact as in the days of the silent 
movie, when words were unnecessary and action important. ee 
spoken word should come from the participants and not as far 
as possible from commentators”. 


Characters to Speak 


Why should the spoken word come from the character ? a 
rural audiences, a documentary where characters do not speak, 
appears unnatural. They are accustomed to listening to Panchatantra 
stories wherein even animals speak. In fact, the documentaries 
have a greater appeal in which characters do their own speaking. 


The film ‘Important People’ which shows how parents should 
behave with their first child when the second has arrived, and in 
which the first child speaks out a few words of complaint against 
his parents who neglect him after he gets a brother, has a tremen- 
dous impact on the audience. 


Cartoon Films 


During the last three years, cartoon films have been ies | to 
the large and admirable variety of films produced by the Hoes me 
sion. They have been extremely popular in urban Sues u 
rural areas they are almost a craze. The villager nts geen accus 
tomed to the village jester’s antics and the puppeteer's mimicry. 
A cartoon film is, therefore, in the true village tradition, and, is 
therefore, the talk of the village when shown. . It leaves a permanent 
impression on the villager. Films like “When Dreams nae 
True’, and “Mansube Machiidar” are in very much demand but, 


unfortunately, very little in supply. 


Dramatisation 


Dramatisation of the theme or the subject ina film is another 
requirement of rural exhibition. 


Dramatisation may be done in two ways. One by making a 
film tell a story. It may be a combination of the documentary-cum- 
feature-film technique. This is very effective when introduces 
mythological, puranic and jatak stories to impart religious instruction 
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to the people to persuade them to accept some social or religious 
values as true values and virtues of life. The stories of Savitri and 
Satyavan or Nal and Damiyanti to enforce pativrata, Harish 
Chandra to enforce truthfulness or Shravankumar to enforce obe- 
dience to parents, are examples. Eventoday, a drama or nautanki 
on these subjects attracts crowds and people willingly walk long 
distances to witness the performance. Every body knows what the 


Story is but he goes there because the technique of the folk 
performance attracts him. 


The Films Division did make an experiment with this technique 
and brought out two films one of which was titled Marti Ban Gai 
Sona. It has an edge over the ordinary and usual documentary on 
community development but the success was limited because it was 
crowded with too many ideas and its documentary got the better of 
its feature character. 


The commercially produced feature film Ek-Ke-Bad-Ek is ano- 
ther instance of how a story film can convey the message—in this 
case the message of family planning—better than straight commentary 
loaded documentary. Onaccount of prohibitive costs, the Films 
Division may not produce feature films but the experiment made 


with Mati Ban Gai Sona is worth repetition in the light of experie- 
nce gained. 


Episode Films 


The second way of dramatisng the theme is to build it round 
episodes. Where this technique has been employed, the success has 
been thumping. The documentary films Case of Mr. X, Case of Mr. 
Critic, Road Sense, and Dirt y Habits are instances. These films are 
not likely to be costlier than other documentaries and if there js 
slight increase it may be worthwhile and practical to accept it. 


A large number of valuable suggestions are contained in the 
reports of the two Committees. This Directorate need not re-iterate 
them. There is, however, one suggestion which needs immediate 
attention. It says (Chanda Committee, Page 53, Para 4) that it is 
necessary to distinguish between various kinds of audiences. While 
films relating to questions of general importance should he prepared 
for general showing, other documentaries should be designed 
separately for urban and rural audiences. Fer example, a film on 
road sense and traffic problems can be of little value to rural viewers. 
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Conversely a film on the use of fertilizers would be of little interest 
to urban audiences. 


If audience wise prints are restricted to urban and rural cinema 
houses, there might be some economy in the number of prints, relea- 
sing funds for better purposes. This point needs consideration. 


There are problems like inacessablility of hill areas, supply of 
generators involving foreign exchange, paucity of hills and fixed-point 
projection centres in villages, imparting local, or at least zonal colour 
to the films, training of personnel engaged in exhibiting the films, 
evaluation of the work done by them etc. All of then call for atten- 
tion and have to be examined in the light of resources available. 


Vv 
Maintenance of Equipment 


The maintenance of equipment is also not without problems. 


State Information Departments do have workshops for the 
repair and maintenance of equipment, but the Directorate of Field 
Publicity is not in that happy position. It procures parts and sup- 
plies them to Field Officers, leaving it to them to seek a good private 
workshop and have the job done. Thejob is no doubt done but 
with delay resulting from the need to call quotations, low capacity 
of workshops and absence of workshops in most cases near the 
Field Officers’ headquarters. 


To maintain the tempo of work, it is essential that the defect 
is detected and equipment put back into commission without loss of 
time. But it is this very essential which cannot be met in the absence 
of suitable workshops. 


The Directorate no doubt possesses the services of Equipment 
Assistants who go about the country attending to urgent repairs, but 
in the absence of proper training their usefulness 1s limited. 


The problem, therefore, is of setting up of regional repair 
workshops under the Directorate and also giving proper training to 
these Equipment Assistants. 


The non-official organisations when working outside large 
towns also face a similar problem. 
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A point for consideration in this connection is whether the 
industrial estates set up in semi-urban areas can take up this work. 


VI 


Distribution of Films 


So far as distribution of films is concerned there are no two 
Opinions that the number of prints of films is so small that even 
a newsreel takes a year or more to complete the circuit (Chanda 
Committee, Page 54). 


The Films Division has justifiable reasons for it homely, lack of 
funds, but whenever there is any cut in the funds, the Mobile Units 
are the first to be deprived of their supplies of films. The situtation 


cannot be described better than in the words of the Committee 


(Paragraph 54) “We have heard with dismay that no films were 
released to the Field Publicity Units for five months in the years 
1964-65 and 1965-66; there is apprehension that the situation may 
worsen in the coming months. We fail to appreciate the utility of 
maintaining these Units and starving them of the material which 
provides the justicfication for their creation and retention. And we 
find even less justification for the Films Division itself, if the rural 
community is to be neglected and by-passed in the production, dis- 
tribution and exhibition of documentaries. It is in their involve- 


ment and in their regeneration that the future progress of the country 
lies. 


Luckily the situation has been remendied and the Units are 
now getting their supplies regularly. 


The agencies to which the available prints are distributed have 
already been mentioned. 


Non-official organisations mainly depend for their supplies on 
officers of the Directorate of Field Publicity or the State Governt- 
ments, who are always willing to share their supplies with them. 


However, the supply of prints to these organisations creates 
peculiar problems; some of these are mentioned below. 


These organisations seldom have a whole time qualified opera- 
tor. Some prominent worker of the organisations or a member of 
the teaching staff in the case of educational institutions does the 
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job. The result is that the film is always in the danger of being cut 
or abrased, for want of proper running of the projector, defective 
threading of the film or projector being partly defective. When the 
film is returned and the damage is pointed out, a regular contro- 
versy starts and sometimes, a justifiable stand taken by the lender 
leads to the refusal of the borrower to obtain films in future, thus 
drying up a valuable source of non-official exhibition. 


This does not happen in all cases but whenever it happens some 
via media has to be found on the basis of how useful the party is in 
the field of exhibition of documentaries to the lender. 


Another problem is that there are very few organisations 
possessing projectors. If the cost of projectors is subsidised like 
that of community listening sets perhaps there may be an improve- 
ment. 
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Appendix D 5 


Towards a Fuller Utilization of 
Documentary Films 


GOVERDHANDAS AGGARWAL* 


Fuller utilization in the simplest terms would mean either 
providing more film prints for the existing audiences or more audien- 
ces for the existing film prints. In India we have on our hands a 
very large population whom we want to inform, educate and even 
entertain and hence our aim is to find out ways and means of reach- 
ing, this vast population effectively. 


In the Films Division, the Government of India has established 
an agency which not only produces films but also undertakes to 
distribute them. Films on different themes and subjects have been 
produced year after year. The catalogue of the Films Division is 
ample testimony to the number of films produced as itis becoming 
bulkier and bulkier. The statutory rule by which these films are 
required to be shown in every cinema in the country at every show 
ensures that the films reach the theatre-going public. Prints of 
films in 16 mm size versioned in different regional languages are 
also made available for exhibition in rural areas through the various 
field publicity units of the integrated planned publicity organizations 
as well as to the publicity sections of the various States. However 
in this manner the prints utilised in the field do not exceed 4000 
prints for a country of over five hundred million people. 


Documentaries Not Fully Utilised 


It is my firm belief and conviction that the docomentary films 
produced are not being utilised as fully as they should be. This 





*Twice President, Indian Documentary Producers’ Association; President, 
Education Films Producers, Importers & Distributors’ Association; Member, 
National Board of Audio-Visual Education, 
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vital problem of greater and fuller utilisation of documentary films in 
India requires thought and attention. If this end is achieved then 
only the extent and purpose which the documentary and other short 
films are being produced can be justified. It is the very basis of 
production that unless full utilisation of a product is assured, it need 
not be produced. 


The Canadian Way 


In this respect the ways and means adopted by the governments 
as well as by the public and private organizations in many advanced 
countries could be usefully emulated by us adapting them to local 
conditions and the requirements of the audiences in this country. 
In this context, Canada is an outstanding example of a country 
where the maximum utilisation of such films has been achieved and 
where a number of research projects have been carried out and 
reports prepared on the do’s and dont’s for the utilisation of films 
as a medium of mass communication. Placed in a sphere of hard 
competition of television and denied the privilege of obligatory 
screenings of their films in theatrical circuits as in India, the Canadian 
authorities have adopted several methods from which we can amply 
benefit. 


/ The whole philosophy about the fuller utilisation of films 
starts with the realisation that once the film is made, its life span 
can be prolonged to any extent, that filmis amenable to multiple 
and simultaneous distribution, that large audiences can be attracted 
and that the projected image and the spoken word can go further 
deep than the conscious part of the minds of the audiences./ 


Films to Provoke Discussions 


From these basic tenets proceed the rest of their planning. 
Apart from making a large number of prints available for circulation, 
films are screened in a near scientific manner. They have even made 
films on how to make the audiences participate in the films they see 
and how to form film study groups. It is the earnest belief of these 
mass communication experts that films should not be just seen and 
forgotten. They insist that films should provoke the audience to 
discuss what they have seen. It is immaterial whether the films 
are raised skyhigh or condemned downright. What is essential is 
that there should be keen discussion on the films seen and diverse 
Opinions expressed. Such sort of discussions carried on in different 
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parts of the country—in factories, in agricultural settlements, in 
fishing villages and mining centres, in remote mountainous areas 
and in the big cities—strengthen the grassroots of democracy. The 
people become conscious and conversant with the living themes and 
living scenes. And in this way they are able to contribute their 
sound commensense to the community discussions and a new spirit 
and interest in the problems and their solution is generated. 


No Opportunity for Viewers Participation & Discussion 


This in exactly what should be done in our country as well. 
At the moment, documentary films are not used as the starting 
point for discussion. The film is expected to have served the 
purpose and done its job once it is screened. No opportunity is 
provided for the audience to participate in the screening and follow 
up discussions. ‘It is only through participation and discussion 
that the full potential of the film can be tapped and the dynamic 
power latent in the film, exploited. ’ 


Slender Coverage 


Films Division is producing films for different Ministries and 
Departments of the Government of India according to their 
requirements. Through its monopoly over the theatres, the Films 
Division is no doubt able to capture the theatre-going audiences. 
But what about the millions who do not go to the cinemas? Are we 
resting content on the belief that the prints provided to the Field 
Publicity Units are the answer? These prints, out of which 
around 50 per cent yather dust on the shelves, cannot be expected 
to reach the five hundred and odd million people of our country. 
There are over 350 districts in the country and each district has 
scores of towns and hundreds of villages. Prints provided by the 
Films Division to the Field Publicity Units as well as to the State 
Departments of each State are not sufficient even to provide one 
show on an average to every village in a year. Obviously. we cannot 
expect any results specially when we have to handle a number of 
campaigns at the same time on fundamental and basic issues affecting 
the lives of our people. Quite often motivational and campaign 
films get outdated by the time they reach the smaller towns and 
villages where no other means of propaganda can penetrate. 
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Fuller Utilization of the Prints 


At this point it may be made clear that even if the government 
decides to put more vans in operation under the IPP organization, 
they will still be unable and ill-suited to utilise these films properly 
as they cannot handle different and diverse programmes on different 
problems. 


But we cannot blame the distribution officers of the Films 
Division as they do not come in the picture of mass communication 
or rural education at all. It is not their business and they cannot 
be expected to identify themselves with different programmes. The 
Ministries would be ina greater position to know how and where 
to utilise the films they sponsor. They would be able to put the 
required enthusiasm and vigour in the campaign. So the Ministries 
should have complete charge of the planning and execution of the 
utilisation of their films. This can be undertaken by them in a 
decentralised way with the help of the State Departments, etc. 
Utilising a film is a very highly specialised job, a fact which very 
few people realise. Personnel should be specially trained in the use 
of films as a medium of mass communication. They should be 
taught to screen films correctly and to initiate discussions after the 
film shows and identify themselves with the audience. They should 
be required to submit reports regularly on audience reaction, positive 
or otherwise. If necessary, these film show officers should be 
given incentives so that films do not just keep lying on shelves 
but are actually shown to the people and utilised. The film 
evaluation reports of these officers can be most meaningful to 
all concerned. 


Integrated Plan 


Such utilisation of prints cannot be achieved in the absence 
of the required supply of equipments. Ina vast country like ours, 
if we want to achive results through films, we must have an Beene 
ate number of projectors. It is estimated that there are é ae 
6,000 projectors in the whole country out of which, at a oe 
estimate, 50 per cent remain unused due to lack of spare par | 
proper maintenance. There is a dearth of fully trained projection- 
ists» The projectors and films are handled carelessly. Besides, we 
need a large number of mobile vans to take the films on ee he 
Lack of personnel, lack of servicing facilities, lack of mobile v 
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and lack of prints apparently constitute a vicious circle. But at 


some stage or the other we must brace ourselves to break through it. . 


We must chalk out an integrated plan and see that it is execu- 
ted. ‘This is imperative. ; 


The government should see that every higher secondary school, 


every development block and each Panchayat is provided with a 
projector within the next 5 to 10 years. These can in time become 
important community film centers. 


Further, the government must broaden its outlook and should 
not hesitate in taking advantage of all possible avenues. Statutory 
bodies like the Life Insurance Corporation of India, the Khadi 
Industries and Villages Commission and the Tea Board, etc. could 


also help since they have mobile vans and film screening facili- 
ties. 


Taking into account that joint economy has been accepted as 
the way of life in India, the Government should enlist the coopera- 
tion of private enterprise as well. 


Important outlet which must be tapped immediately can be the 
thousands of industrial establishments which have sprung up all 
over the country, both in public and private sectors. Millions of 
workers, skilled, semiskilled and unskilled could be reached if coope- 
ration of these organisations is sought. Rules should be framed by 
which each industrial unit is required to include this activity in their 
personnel welfare programme. This will not only provide an outlet 
for the documentary films but the projection facilities thus acquired 
can be later used for training and instruction of the workers thus 
increasing their efficiency. 


Community blocks and educational institutions should get 
necessary attention for organising shows of these films. Though in 
principle giving prints of film gratis may seem workable, in actual 
practice people lose’interest in what they get free. The truth of this 
statement is borne out by the fact that when we get free publications 
we throw most of them unopened in the waste paper basket but what 
we subscribe for somehow is read by us. So arrangements should be 
made so that more and more prints of appropriate films can be 
organised by such set ups which have chances of making frequent use 
of them. Organisation of sales of these films cannot be effectively 
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taken up by State agencies because of their obvious limitations. 
In this respect private enterprise can play a significant role. 


Well-stocked film libraries should be set up at least at district 
level. These libraries should function as viable units with a mini- 
mum of rules and regulations and maximum of flexibility. The 
librarians should be film-minded persons, keen and enthusiastic about 
serving the masses through films. They should tempt film societies, 
social organisations, cultural institutions, etc. to borrow films 


regularly. 

These are some of the ways and means by which we can ensure 
ereater utilisation of documentary films in the country. An integra- 
ted plan can be drawn up after serious discussions. This is a duty 
we owe not only to the film as such but also the public. 
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Appendix D 6 


Approaches to Documentary 


J. BHOWNAGARY* 


Most of you may never be called upon to make a film. But it 
is quite likely that many of you will be involved in making people 
make films to put across information or a point of view. It is, there- 
fore, important that you should know not only what makes a good 
film but what makes a film-maker. I myself have been as interested 
in making film-makers as in making films. Therefore, I am going to 
address you deliberately as if you were film-makers. 


For there can be as many approaches to documentary film 
making as there are film-makers. This talk could just as well have 
been entitled ““What makes a fllm-maker’’. 


Film a Complex Medium 


A film is made collectively. Film making is both an art and an 
industry and yet so much depends on the individual. An under- 
standing of these facts alone can bring a full realisation of the 
very high complexity of the process of film production, for film is 
more complex than any other medium of communication—print, 
graphics, still photographs, radio, even television, except for the 
engineering or transmission side. More specialist contributions are 
needed for film-writing; visualisation in space-time sequences ; 
inspired camera work, sound recording of actual sounds, composed 
sounds, words, and mixing these together in arich structure to fit 
the visuals ; laboratory processing ; editing, both visual and sound, 
blending all these elements together to form a well rhythmed, strong- 
ly constructed, flowing entity in space and time; the entire 
structure to be psychologically informed, from the seed-idea stage 
to the completed product ; by the end-result one wishes to achieve 
through the preception. often subconscious, of the audience. A film 
can be said to be well directed, shot and edited when its flow is such 
that the audience does not realise that it is a~series of short picture 


Se ne ee eee 


* Chief Adviser (Films), Ministry of Information & Broadcasting 
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sequences strung together so skilfully that the tricks of the trade 
are entirely disguised. Only thus can a film move. And only 
through moving an audience, will a film achieve any depth of infor- 
mation or motivation. Working through implication, is, therefore, 
paramount to any effort to guide the thought processes and emotions 
of the viewer. All these factors are innate in the nature of the film. 
The viewer is transferred from one world, his own, to another. 
This happens so completely that those undergoing the experience 
accept it subliminally and without critical awareness. The respon- 
sibility of the film-maker is therefore great. 


Threefold Role of the Film-Maker 


So, let us get to the subject. WHAT MAKES A FILM- 
MAKER? Film as you know, isan ART. But it is COMMU- 
NICATION just as all arts are communication. And film also is an 
INDUSTRY. By the very nature of the medium, by the very 
demands it makes, it is anindustry. It is not only art. Therefore, 
the threefold role of the film maker :— 


(i) ARTIST 
(ii) MAN WORKING IN AN INDUSTRY, A MANAGER 
(iii) COMMUNICATOR 


Now, the film-maker as a communicator has to communicate 
to an audience. He does not do it for himself alone. He communi- 
cates to society. Hence, apart from an artist, and a man of industry, 
he must be something of a sociologist and something of a psycho- 
logist. A sociologist to know what and why he should communicate 

-and a psychologist to know How he should communicate, Because 
the whole basis of the craft is knowing what to communicate and 
how to put it across. “HOW” is very difficult in film because it is 
almost an unconscious process of communication. 


We have come back vow to the first role, that of the artist. 
What makes an artist? I am deliberately taking the example of 
Picasso because he is one of the greatest artists of this age. An 
octagenarian, he is still producing some remarkable work. He is 
still renewing himself. If we want to see what makes an artist, let 
us see what Picasso has to say about it. e says “An artist must 
have the sun in his belly’. This is very important. Without it, 
is difficult to be an artist. This fire must be there. I have taken 
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the example of a great painter particularly because I feel that there is 
not enough attention paid in this Institute, in the Films Division, the 
Film Institute of India in Poona, the Television Unit and the Audio- 
Visual Institute in Delhi, to the other arts, I have looked around; 
for example, and I have not seen many paintings in these Institutes. 


The same is the case with sculpture. I think one needs these 
things because as a good communicator one has to be submitted to, 
subjected to seeing beautiful things. If one is subjected to these 
things, then one gets slowly merged into what they have to say; what 
these beautiful things have to say. And beauty is one of the most 
effective communications—because it says these things timelessly 
with time on its side. I would like to point out to you the example 
of the National School of Drama which is a sort of similar Institute, 
except that it teaches only acting (which also is communication). 
There you will see lots of paintings and sculptures around as part of 
the environment. I think some effort should be made in this 
direction. 


Film & the Other Arts 


For film-makers, for communicators, it is very important to 
know what the other arts are—what is happening in them. Let us 
again go to Picasso. Picasso said once looking at his latest canvas, 
“Painting is stronger than me. It makes me do whatever it wants’’. 
Once a canvas is begun, with the first stroke of his brush the painter 
loses his freedom. He tries to impose his will, he tries hard. But 
the painting is there, and nothing can be done against it. Nothing, 
he means. can be done against the medium. This is the destiny of 
painters. They give in, they yield, they surrender. They yield will- 
ingly to follow the dictates of the medium. The medium, therefore, 
is at the same time within themselves, becomes themselves and it is 
outside themselves. It is a strange occupation, a strange destiny. 
To put colour on a piece of canvas, obstinately, painfully. It is al- 
most torture, “a fight with a sharp sword against the whole world’, 
working day and night, working around the clock, trying to get this 
conception on the canvas, or on the celluloid. 


And then what? asks Picasso. Why does the artist do it? Why? 
What makes us do all this? And then, he says, ‘Ah! nobody can 
know what it is!’ This is a very familiar phrase which he is always 
using. ‘Ah nobody can know what it is’, In this sense that those 
who have not actually been through it, can never know what it 
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means to be a painter. I feel that this applies equally to film makers 
or communicators. Iam sure, many of you have worked around 
the clock—or will have to. Iam sure many of you have battled 
with your material, with your medium. This is perhaps, why above 
all, Picasso loves painters best because of the battles they have fou- 
ght—all painters and they are legion. They have no names and 
they have all the names. They are bad and they are good. They 
have genius or no genius and in genius can also lie moments of catas- 
trophe, banality and mediocrity; but they are all painters, they are 
all brothers. The very fact of having chosen rightly or wrongly 
this mad, this crazy, this strange occupation brings them together 
in an secret understanding. They know what it is. Because they 
have been through it. Only they can understand. Even if what 
they paint has little merit or none at all, provided only that they do 
it with innocence and not with cunningness, with candour, with fran- 
kness and not trying to be clever, they are knights of the same order 
in vigil since eternity, until the end of eternity. In face of the 
world, sitting in front of the world asking themselves, “why do we 
do this?” Picasso says, “‘if only one could find what makes a paint- 
ing suddenly have something, some quality when another does not 
have it! Why is it that some painting suddenly has something and 
another does not?” If we knew that, then there would be no prob- 
lem of creation. 


Making Masterpieces 


All one would have to do is to manufacture perfect paintings, 
perfect films. Itisa horrible thought but also one with which one 
can be serene Shri So-and-So, manufacturer of miaster-pieces, 
formally employed over many centuries, having centuries of ex- 
perience, making masterpieces at Mohenjodaro and Ajanta. I 
think, it is a horrible thought. If we knew, then I do not think, 
this Institute would in fact, exist. What the Institute is trying to do, 
I think, is to teach the basic craft of communication. But I do not 
think that any Institute can tell you how to make a masterpiece. You 
won’t have masterpieces unless you have the basic craft of how to 
inform, how to communicate, Picasso, though he paints something 
which some people cannot understand, which a lot of people do 
understand, has the craft at his finger tips. He can paint a very 
‘realistic pair of shoes. I do not know whether you have seen an old 
pair of shoes he has drawn with perfect draughtmanship. It is his 
choice that he is making masterpieces. But the training he had at 
the School of Fine Arts in France, gave him the basis to make that 
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choice, gave him strength and confidence to make that choice. This 
is why, it is important to learn and then, perhaps, unlearn. He left 
the School fairly soon. He left it as a rebel, but you cannot rebel 
rebel against something unless you know what you ate 
rebelling against; and you cannot be unconventional, nonconfor- 
mist, unless you know what the convention is. And today communi- 


ce calls for a great deal of unconyentionality if it is to be effec- 
ive. 


Power of the Artist 


roe e i come back to this again. Why is a painting something ? 

got something else that other paintings have not got? 
Why suddenly in the world, in a museum or gallery or on the screen, 
do we find a canvas or a film in which something is happening and is 
continuing to happen. And in any case what Is this intangible 
thing? Why is it that we suddenly feel about a canvas or a film that 
they are above and beyond anything that has ever been achieved 
before, that something more has gone into them? And that out of 
all this work has heen born, has emerged a film or a portrait 
or a sculptured head, which you only have to look at to 
feel its part, its role, its very concrete existence, in the world. Those 
are the things of imagination. A concrete existence! What is that 
that makes you feel it miraculously, makes it miraculously a part of a 
very distant world and your own. What is there in a Chola bronze 
that makes you suddenly feel a part of the world from which it has 
emerged (with such simple means usually)—a world of which this 
master piece has become the secret proof or testimony? ‘‘Some- 
thing sacred,”’ says Piccaso, ‘‘that is the sort of word, one should be 
able to use.’? But people would understand it wrongly, giving it a 
meaning that it does not have, falsifying it—for oneself and for a 
lot of people. ‘One should be able to say that such and such a 
painting is what it is, with its potential strength because it is touched 
by God. But again people would give this a wrong meaning. 
Nevertheless, this is what is nearest to truth”. 


Now let us not forget that this is Picasso, the octagenarian 
speaking in the West where he himself has thought with many others 
along rational and very often atheist lines, but touched by some 
outside or inside power—we do not know what it is—touched per- 
haps, by man’s own highest possibilities, capabilities, capacity. This is 
perhaps what an agnostic may accept. There is no explanation to 
be given through words, unless one says that an artist has this power 
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because a truly creative man is in closest touch with the highest 
qualities of the human spirit and gives power to it. One can search 
for a thousand years, says Picasso, and one may find nothing. We 
can explain every thing scientifically today except this. One can go 


to the moon and work on the bottom of the ocean. But painting is. 


still painting because it does not yield to this investigation. The 
chemistry, yes; Canvas, yes; today your canvases and your paints may 
last much longer than those of the great masters in bygone times 
because of the chemistry and technology and science that has sone 
into them. Though, do not forget that some of the early frescoes 
are still in fairly good shape today. Many secrets were already 
known. Those secrets yield to investigation. But to explain this, 
the “why’’, science is yet powerless. Painting remainsa question 
and it alone can give an answer. ‘This is its good fortune. It is 


also its misfortune. This is the good fortune and misfortune of the 


artist. 


Now, we have talked about the painter. We have talked 
about one man facing a blank canvas witha brush, with ink or, 
perhaps, with may be as many as 20 colours, some of which he may 
have made himself. But to make a film, you need raw stock, a raw 
stock factory, chemicals, equipment, lights, an entire army of film 
makers of every type, from a humble lightboy to the business man 
who sponsors and invests in production, and beyond him, his distri- 
butors, exhibitors with their teams and their publicity men, theatres 
or mobile vans etc. 


Communicators as Artists 


So, as communicators you must know the artist and to a 
certain extent be an artist for the artist is the herald of change be- 
cause he perceives changes sooner than others and as communica- 
tors your concern is to effect changes—in knowledge, in thinking, 
in attitudes, in action. 


But to do this in so far as film is concerned, you are entering 
into the world of art and of industry and it is a hard one. It is a 
world of men who have worked with their life blood to build up 
their industry, their techniques, who have worked to suggest their 


ideas to the public and who have worked, perhaps in ways in which 


you do not wish to work. You may find their ideas set. You may 
wish to change the set pattern of their thinking. If you wish to do 
this successfully, to innovate, you will have to face their experience 
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with your knowledge of their thinking and their craft. You will 
have to be selective in the men you choose to put these ideas across. 
You will have to experiment as much as possible with techniques and 
people—the people who make films and people who see films. To 
experiment, you will have to have a sound knowledge of the industry 
of communication which you are entering knowing thoroughly its 
technology and its economics; how to break through a market, how 
to expand it by creating a new one, by creating a new demand and 
by creating new supplies. You will need vision. When I talk about 
industry and industrialists, I think of Jamshedji Tata on the banks of 
St. Lawrence in Canada or may be on its other bank where he sud- 
denly saw pieces of wood being drifted down the river by a back- 
woodsman and suddenly a hydro-electric scheme came into being in 
his mind. Or suddenly, perhaps Jamshedpur came into being in his 
mind. This sudden vision, a sudden idea you get, anywhere, it may 
be in riding a bus, it may be ina cycle rickshaw; anywhere, having 
a bath. Grip the idea, write it down, think it out, work it out and 
do not Jet it go out, get your teeth into it and do not let it escape. 
For now it is a most precious commodity. 


But as in industry, as a manager the most important thing is 
to bring out the individual style in each film, in each film-maker. 4 
film can only be made by a team but that team has to be informed, 
has to be breathed into by the indivividual, namely, a producer, a 
director, a writer, an editor—in fact everybody from the cameraman 
to the sound recordist, to the music director, contributes to this 
team work and everybody breathes into the films something of his 
own individuality. To ensure thisis most important managerial 
task. 


Film & Communication 


And now your third and principal role—that of communicator 
For finally, you are not only artists, not only technicians, or managers 
ina vacuum. You are all these things as citizens of a nation. Citi- 
zens of a nation of the world. 


Man is a social animal. You are members of a society which 
you are building and which is at the same time building you. Both 
you and this society are being built through communication. Both 
society and your consciousness are rapidly expanding through com- 
munication. Marshall McLuhan, the Canadian Professor, has 
written a number of books. The important ones are Guttenberg 
Galaxy and Understanding Media where he talks about 
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communication as being an extension of man, an extension of all 
your senses. The world is expanding at an incredible speed. Man’s 
consciousness is expanding at electronic speed as the new media 
erode the unconscious. There must be a serious study of these exten- 
sions of man’s knowledge—extensions of man’s being. An equili- 
brium must be maintained between the strength of the techniques of 
communication and the capacity of the individual’s own reactions. 
Marshall McLuhan feels that failure in this respect has for centuries 
been typical and total for mankind. Subliminal and docile accept- 
ance of media impact has made them prisons without walls for their 
human users. As A.J. Liebling remarks in his book ‘‘The Press’’, 
“Man is not free if he cannot see where he is going, even if he has 
a gun to help him get there.”’ Each of the media is also a powerul 
weapon with which to beat, or to use MeLuhan’s word, to “clobber 
the other media and other groups or users of the other media. The 
result is that the present age has been one of multiple civil wars that 
are not limited to the world of art and entertainment. 


Today, this does not perhaps apply to such a great extent and 
as intensely to India as it does to countries which have television. 
We are only just developing TV. But it is perfectly true of the 
press, it is perfectly true of posters, of exhibitions, it is perfectly true 
of radio. It is even more true of stronger media using visuals, 
moving visuals in a dark room, where the entire attention is concen- 
trated, hypnotised bya rectangle of light, using visuals, moving 
visuals with sound and music in your home where you are fascinated 
by the screen, which you start by usingas a_ toy to look at; 
where people from outside whom you never knewcome into your 
home and tell you all sorts of things; where you can judge perhaps 
for yourself or perhaps you are made to judge by the way things are 
presented. It will place a tremendous strain on your judgement and 
sense of values and your sense of perspective. It demands far 
greater selectivity. At first you see all the programmes and then 
start selecting. But even in your selection, you are fascinated. 
Friends come to your house. In England they sit, and there is 
hardly any conversation. You sit there. And now they make 
chairs with little arms on which you put a tray, so that you can eat 


/ while looking at TV. A Canadian recently recounted how he came 


home to find his little daughter watching television with her ear glued 
to the telephone ‘‘What are you doing?” asked the father. ‘“‘Shh’’ 


_ said the daughter, “I am watching television with Muriel’. You 


know, these things are happening and happening so fast that whole 
societies have been brought under their spell. And in its very 
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danger it is, ina way,a good thing. For it brings us a perception 
of change if we have the energy to think about all this. 


Our Role in a Changing Society 


é (Our age is change oriented. The last generation, the genera- 
tion before that, our generation—through historical stress, 
through the freedom movement, through the political re- 
volution which has taken place with independence, through 
the social and economic revolution of the next generation, 
through all these at least four generations are vowed to change. 
This means that if we realise that we are in a changing society, we 
must know the values to which we are holding steadfastly and also 
be flexible enough to give way if better values come. But we cannot 
do this unless we know the value which we are holding, In other 
words, unless we really understand our role in a changing society, in 
the time of transformation we will not be able to achieve what we 
want to do inwardly. 


“As in the rest of the world, technology is bringing about 
changes in India faster than our awareness of them tells us. Ways 
of thinking and behaving are in a state of change. The authority 
and influence of parents and the family is diminishing as we go the 
way of other societies all over the world. In this process, in any 
process of change, even towards a desired end (for example, raising 
the standard of living, industrialisation, economic and social 
progress), there are risks of throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. These risks can only be faced by being aware of the changes 
of the new environment, which Marshal McLuhan claims, is invisi- 
ble while the environment of the immediately preceding age becomes 
highly visible—this last environment providing the content of the 
art and education of the current age. The artist alone shows us the 
new environment by making a counter environment or anti-environ- 
ment—and as such seems to become the enemy of society)» 


“The Beatles stare at us with eloquent message of changed sensory 
modes for our whole population (McLuhan is speaking of the West) 
and yet people merely think how whimsical, how bizarre, how 
grotesque. The Beatles are trying to tell us by the anti-environment 
they present just how we have changed and in what ways’, 


What will replace the grandmother recounting stories, 
drawing morals, the reader of the katha, the travelling enter- 


tainers, the poets, the singers and the actors that influenced the very 
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fibre of the people of India for the last hundreds of years? Accor- 
ding to McLuhan, with the advent of writing, education shifted from 
the memorising of the “tribal encyclopedia” to the classification of 
knowledge and ideas into categories; man’s tasks became increasingly 
specialised as he changed from tribal man to individual man. Today, 
however, he claims, this process is being reversed ona global scale as 
4 result of the new environment. ‘As we move into the world of 
increasingly computerised knowledge, mere classification becomes 
secondary and inadequate to the speeds with which data can now be 
processed. We are moving out of the world of data classification 
into the world of pattern recognition. Moreover electric circuitry has 
created the mass audience—an environment that brings people into 
relation with one another in total involvement. This creates the 
possiblity of dialogue and discovery on an enormous scale, with a 
potential for social, political, economic and artistic changes that are 


worldwide.”’ 


How is India, where the oral tradition is breaking down, going 
to face these changes? We may even have temporarily to skip an 
entire age or at least go through it at tremendous speed. I refer to 
the age of print, the age of what McLuhan calls Guttenberg Techno- 
logy, to enter the electronic age which is already all around us. The 
mass of our people may never go through all the phases of western 
literate civilisation and they are now likely to lose the “‘tribal ency - 
clopedia” which was the content of their own earlier literate civilisa- 
tion. Clearly, we find ourselves at some sort of cross-roads where, if a 
choice is to be made lucidly, we must perceive not only the changes 
of the past but the changes in the present and for the future. 


In North America, sensory levels have already changed drasti- 
cally since television, McLuhan states categorically. The visual 
component in their lives has dropped dramatically, he claims and 
the visceral, kinetic and auditory modes of response have risen to 
compensate. This sensory shift has changed tastes in design, in 
packaging, in entertainment, in every form of vehicle, food and 
clothing. Colour television will change sensory life even more. As 
design and communications mould the environment, so they shape 
human perceptions which, processed at speeds consistent with elect- 
ronic information movement, can induce changes in human institu- 
tions at a rate that for the first time in human history are themselves 
pereceptible. This perception seems to me our only hope. For we 
mn India have already been responding viscerally, kinetically and 
auditorilly. Are we going now only to increase the literate and 
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visual component in our lives (a comoponent that so far at least 
our present age in India has been lar 
ae one able to reach quickly so far into the electronic age to be 
able to ut into the global environment? In other words, are we 
ne to ae for ourselves the preceding age of the West or are 
€ going to transmute our ‘tribal en ' 
. cyclopedia”’ into a 
understanding of the world as it is today? ni 


in 
gely unsophisticated) or are we 


Leap into a New Age 


We are, of course, moving at an accelerat 
with the developed countries. We can Aoi vein 1h ae all 
the technological knowhow and experience of others (and ae 
Itself growing at an accelerated rate); but we have to face the 
problem of adapting individual and social] behaviour patterns to this 


leap into a new age, Thi 
s adaptation depends é 
communicate to each other. ml ticreniiecwey ie 


An advance in technology must be ac 
communication suitable to this advance. ae na ee 
should be influenced by the creative talents available in the field of 
all the sciences, physical and social, applied and pure, the creative 
talents in all the arts, the creative talents in the cditenton and 
communicators of these sciences and arts. In these tasks politicians 
should be there, according to Buckminister Fuller, in | the role of 
house-keepers to encourage these talents. Though Buckminister 
Puller relegates this as a secondary role, it is in our country, I feel 
still a most important one. 


No village, however, remote can afford to live in isolation. It 
is essential that we accept the fact of the greater organisation and 
interdependence of all of our 500 million people and take to them as 


quickly as we can the best in our thinki 
r thinking, resear 
science. nB: ch, art and 


Communications as Infrastructure for Growth 


And to cope with the vast influx of the new information. we 
will require well organised production and distribution channels with 
provision for a feed back so that answers can be given to problems 
immediately and a dialogue established. We are ina democracy 
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where there can be no governance through fear. The greatest need 
of the hour is rationality, lucidity of thought. Three pe 
Prime Ministers have each laid great emphasis on the need - in a 
our people, on the need for having a fully eee people. ae 
posits a pre-investment in information and, there ore, ee 
tions as an infrastructure for the growth of our nation eee 
but particularly in economic and social BIOnress: in ae : ee . 
submit that there can be no adequate productivity, a er phy oe 
mental, no productivity of rice or wheat or steel or ideas o iene 
ions unless communications and information are treated as 


inputs like irrigation and power. 


Inadeqate Outlay on Communications 


Let us see what we have done in this respect. The ee 
Minister, Shri Asoka Mehta, speaking to the conference 0 He e 
Ministers of Information in New Delhi in July 1966, said of the 
Government’s use of information: 


“We talk of its importance but have usually denied it the 
necessary sinews and status. As we anticipate it in the eet 
Commission, the total Third Plan outlay on pire ae 

fernicor 4.41 crores. eir 
and Union Territories would be Rs. ee 
i 110 crores. At the Centre, the 
during the same period was Rs. 4,1 
stry of Information and Braodcasting has wee e pes 
are a 
tal activities Rs. 104 lakhs in the First an, 1S | 
ceune Plan and about Rs. 200 lakhs in the Third Plan. This BS less 
than one-sixth of one per cent of our outlay in the public sector’. 


Top Priority to Television 


‘I submit that television should have been the very first ek 
the-First Five Year Plan. Television began as an ate = 
it has matured into one of the prime methods of con ee i ae 
that show business has had to make room for the journa iS ane 
television becomes increasingly a form of journalism, i oe 
dissecting and interpreting. It is this venture which ma 2 ee 
frontiers of television limitless and the sources of Loe nae 
infinite, says Howard Thomas in his book “The ae fi 
Television”. It has brought sociology into the home. | 
information, education, action into the villages. 
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Documentary is Total Observation 


You may wonder what all this has to do with approaches to 
documentary. I can only say that this is the only proper approach 
to documentary. Educationin the widest sense. For we are all 
educators. This observation of what is going on around you. 
Grierson told me that for him documentary was total observation. 
Observe, he said, with your eyes and your ears and your heart and 
your head and with your wife’s eyes and ears and heart and head and 


your children’s eyes and ears and heart and head. Documentary is 
total observation. 


Our so called realistic era probably abounds in more myths to a 
greater extent than any other since the beginning of history. Through 
analysis of rural groups, it has become plain that propaganda begins 
to have its effect precisely when information has been disseminated, 
when the effects are known and concern about certain problems has 
been aroused. This relationship between propaganda and information 
is complex and difficult to assess. Their boundaries are vague and 


undefined. And film is one ot the most complex means of imparting 
information, 


Communication Develpment a Major Requirement 


Finally, I feel I must quote the Chairman of the First World 
Congress on “New Challenges to Human Communication’? held at 
Ilinois in October, 1965. “Technology has made the world smaller 
and people inter-dependent, conversely the importance of communica- 
tions has grown beyond any measure conceivable earlier. Their 
(communications’) intellectual and aesthetic improvement is now the 
major requirement for human survival and growth’. 


Nuclear proliferation goes on, and man has never produced a 
major invention that he has left unused. Technology is sufficiently 
advanced to destroy itself in a matter of days. 


No one even remotely concerned with mass communication can 
afford to stay in ignorance of the thought and ideas expressed at this 
Conference and embodied in its report “Vision 65”. The Confer- 
ence was fittingly concluded by Buckminister Fuller, who said : 


“In 1900, less than one per cent of all humanity was enjoying 
a high standard of living. Today the figure is 40 per cent, despite 
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decreasing reservoirs of fuel and mineral resources. We have learned 
to do more with less. But we must learn to do even more—to 
increase productivity with still fewer resources for the remaining 60 
per cent. Yet almost no one understands this, and that is why we 
have left the problem of making the world work to the politicians. 


But there is nothing political that the politician can do to make 


fewer resources do 60 per cent more. 


Therein lies our communication problem. To keep aware of 
the progressively most critical problems of humanity, one must keep 
an eye on a complex of economic and technical development 
curves. 


It has been said that the world is now too dangerous for anyth- 
ing but Utopia. Unfortunately, we view Utopia as unfeasible, 
because all attempts to establish Utopias occured when there wasn’t 
enough to support more than one per cent of humanity. We know 
now that there can be enough to go around if we increase the 
performances per pound of the world’s resources from present 
efficiencies to a highly feasible overall efficiency of only 12 per cent. 


This can be realised only through a design science revolution of 


‘spontaneously coordinated university-age youth. This revolution is 
trying to articulate itself everywhere. It gets bogged down by 
political explorers of all varieties. 


Mankind must take the universal initiative in effecting the 
design revolution”. 


And the Chairman, Will Burtin adds as an epilogue: 


“Throughout the world in the post-war era, vast rearrange- 
ments of values have taken place in every decisive area of activity and 
perception. It is urgent that we comprehend and come to rational 
terms with the many conflicting manifestations of the new environ- 
ment. In a time af computerised, speed-of-light communications, the 
quality of understanding and guiding a new environment have assum- 
ed new meanings; not only the possibilities for progress but the very 
likelihood of survival may hang in the balance. 


“Whether communications pictorialize bacteria through the 
electron micrograph, help to solve problems of adolescence, visualize 
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demographic interrelationships, explain mathematics, promote com- 
mercial products, analyse the consistency of the moon’s surface. or 
serve philosophical ideas, their common essence is to be found fe 
precision and eloquence with which they explain and direct thought 
Therefore, the integrity and effectiveness of modern communications 
are matters of concern not only to the communication professions but 


_ to our environment in a total sense.” 


To end, therefore, ] would say the communicator needs four 
qualities—perception, integrity, lucidity of thought and lucidity of 
heart—in one word, intuition. This is the way to extend his and 
others’ consciousness, to integrate the unconscious into the conscious. 
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Appendix D 7 


The Need for Specialization in 
Documentary Films 


AMITA MALIK 


I wish to raise the following points for discussion: 


Types of Documentaries for Different Audiences 


The need for making different types of SO eae for 
different types of audiences has been felt and voiced for some time. 
not least of all by the Chanda Committee. | 

I think the following clear-cut divisions should be adhered to: 


(a) For rural and correspondingly unlettered and unsophisti- 
cated urban audiences for whom the documentary film is really a 


form of adult education. 


hich category I would put 
b) For student audiences, into whic 
films tet agricultural and other subjects and which would 


really be specialised films for higher education. 


(c) Films on socially useful subjects which are yet bright ue 
attractive in approach for the regular weekly dae ae pea 
cinemas. Some of these could well be exported to a oe s ue 
or as informative films on India to more develope an 


networks. 

de, experimental documentary film of ae 
international standards in technique and ee ae 
projected to film society type audiences In India to g oe a 

i ishly sophisticated commercial films, such as 

e ee : Woolf” and later be sent to foreign TV and for cinema 
te vege bron We could send the pick of these for foreign film 
e pad. 


festivals. 


ly made for intellectual 
uld have to be very deliberate 
siete a keep up with the best documentaries abroad, and 
S : 


(d) The avant-gar 
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need not necessarily be so esoteric as to be of limited value. For 
instance. “‘Face to Face” is a good example and, although I have 
not yet seen it, [ suppose the recent film by artist Hussain would be 
a case in point. 


Question of Resources 


With these broad headings I go on to the question of resources 
in the country and the various difficulties under which we struggle. 


The very fact that under the Films Division’s present resources 
there has been a dramatic break-through in short films, however 
small, shows that limited budgets do not necessarily stifle talent or 
initiative. But some funds must be set aside for experiment 
even if it is two or three films a year. 


Assignments to Talented Outsiders 


I feel that assignments of the type given to Hussain might well 
be extended to independent young film-makers from outside as well 
as young directors in the Films Division. For instance, I would 
definitely let Dubey, or some young man like that who has shown 
signs Of talent and initiative, have his head under the kindly super- 
vision of someone like Jehangir Bhownagary so that the auditors 
do not get too touchy. Indeed, the few contracts that go from 
the Film Division to outsiders should be used more for the highest 
talent rather than the lowest tender and the more routine types of 
subjects, such as folk songs and agriculture, should not be given to 
outsiders, since the Films Division is well capable of handling them. 


Expansion of TV 


The Chanda Committee has already made this point and I 
would therefore merely like to repeat that we should look ahead to 
the expansion of TV in India for tying up documentary films produc- 
tion, particularly for projection to intellectual type of audience 
abroad, in other words prestige film-making of the type we have 
grossly neglected so far. Some of the young people coming out from 
the Film Institute in Poona have already been absorbed in TV and 
many more are likely to be employed. They are a new generation 
of film-makers who will reinforce the many people we already have 
in the Films Division and outside, who have seen the best from 
abroad, who have been trained in Czechoslovakia or the National 
Film Board of Canada and many other first-rate institutions abroad. 
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; ssi des ie 
These people can bring the much-needed quality of ne ae or 
individuality into film-making if they are allowed more ph ce a 
creative freedom and the administrative problems are 


administrators. 
Even the Unsophisticated Have Views 


I do not wish to sound as if 1 am only Ce a ed 
esoteric, sophisticated and high-brow short ns mi | ie cn capes 
the qualities I mention, such as LC er animeet oY ducated type if 
tant for rural and urban audiences of the more es duurant 
ebetnt oe to be socially purposeful without being nee 
pest ee ae nea audience receations in remote Orissa villages, 
er aes educational documentaries, and know that even the 

O b) 


interes- 
sophisticated rustic has his own views on what constitutes 
un 


ting films. 


These are a few random ideas. But I cannot end nase a 
at Indians who have alre 
‘zine most strongly that there are 
sa ere into TV abroad, who have made ye ee Lea 
ate uite different in approach to those made by hasty i et ae 
fe 4 ate there is Mahalanobish in Scandinavia, bi ne 
eee NE own commentaries in Danish and Swedish, 


on NBC, 
films on Scandinavian networks are very often shown later 


i Assi broad 
CBC and other important circuits. I think our embassies a 


le the wa 
should be on the watch for such people and that India, ae Ay 
f Government or the private sector, can give them assig 
O 


what, to them, is already an assured outlet. 





ing. For example, the producer must 1j 





Appendix D 8 


Documentary on Agriculture 


BIBEKANANDA RAY* 


Definition 


In the present fanfare for growing more food the role of docu- 
mentary to boost production of food-grains can hardly be oyer- 
emphasised. We must be clear in Our mind whether we should call 


the kind of film we have in mind, documentary or instructional. Do- 


cumentary film is often thought of as a tecord of something already 
existing, of something that is, rather than of something that ought ~ 
o be. A documentary on agriculture should therefore have the 
second sense more in view. Tt may even combine both; and by 


_ juxtaposing what is, and what should be, and the methods of achiev- 


ing the desired results the film can 
ther we call this kind of fi 
little difference. 7 


amply serve its purpose. Whe- 
Im instructional or documentary makes 


The producer of documentary films must disarm himself of all 
prejudices about his Knowledge of agriculture, must shed all city- 


bred ideas about agriculture, and rather school himself by farmers 
than by books on the subject. 


Pre-conditions of Shooting 


Familiarlty with actual conditions of 


agriculture in a particular 
region all the year round should be the fir 


st lesson of this school- 
ve in the particular region 


before, during, and after the main farming seasons, should try to 


| collate his information and verify them with the farmers in the field, 
should have elaborate notes on the main crops of the season, from 


germination to ripening, the way the seeds are preserved, made to 
sprout, sown, how the samplings are grown, the ideal level of water, 
and irrigation needed, the ideal rains and their effect on the crods, 


.. *Assistant Information Officer, Press Information Bureau 
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the manuring practices of the farmers, the different kinds of be 
their intrinsic suitabality for the crops, the common pests ‘ | : 
ts and locusts, their seasonal occurrences, their ways of whe ae 
hideouts, the local people's attitude to these pests ee ea ni 
their beliefs regarding their extinction and methods ? con ‘ ; ee 
special treatment of crops during pollinations an oe ie 
festivals attended with the sowing and reaping of oe ea 
specific rituals that govern the popular belief in ae sl a 
culture, the care of the cattle before and during : e oe : aS ie 
data of rains in the area for the last ten years, t e ae aa 
ing inand out facilities, the availiability of ee tura me a 
people’s attitude towards such machinery, the mar et prices pee 
rent crops, the prices offered by the Government and private ee 
ders, the average need of a household, and the maximum pe a 
produce from a specific area, the chances of marketability, t ec A 
veyances to and from the nearest market etc. After pis : 
factual data. the next step is the actual filming. At the outs E 
is better said that the idea of national releases of doctt en eet 
agriculture must be given up, because there is in yee no ae a 
approach to agriculture, except, perhaps its nea ae Do 
the moment. The importance of a central board li e ae i 
sion should be adjudged nil. The producer should, if at ; si 
the services of the State department of film or preferably o aa 
vate organization to limit the bureaucratic control. The Pe a 
of such regional documentaries should preferably be a ee rom : 
region, intimately acquainted with the problems of language an 
communication, with the peculiar myths and beliefs of the parti- 
cular region, and with the social and cultural milieu. 


Making the Script: Language 

The actual filming should follow the preparation of the script, 
made in conformity with the data outlined above. A down to-earth 
appraoch, rather than any over-imaginative, allegoric approach to 
the subject would break the barriers of communication. The lan- 
guage being a thorny subject of controversy at the moment, the 
Janguage of the documentary should aim at preserving the level of 
maximum understanding, rather than making an esoteric or group 
appeal. 


Language 
The peasant’s jargon and ways of speech should be preserved. 
The film should approximate to the general level of understanding 
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without strain and strike a balance between urbanity and dialectical 


peculiarities of style. For all this a regional supervision of the script 
and filming is essential. 


Selection of a Subject 


Several films could be made on the same subject and the script 
Should therefore be pretested on an understanding, average group 
of peasants. Thus, the economically most profitable and _ intellec- 
tually most satisfying approach should be selected, the images and 
motifs carefully considered and drawn from the social milieu and the 
everyday world. The mention of governmental efforts like 
package programme and Taiwanand Japanese methods of cultiva- 
tion should not be over-stressed because they tend to frustrate and 
confuse the audience. The actors in the scene should be drawn 
from the more vocal and abler farmers of the area, rather than 
Kumars and stars of filmdom. Official roles should not be intro- 
duced too often, which to farmers mean control and inhibition. 


Attitude to Nature 


The film should not bea glib saga of man’s struggle against 
nature. Nature is still the most potential, unforeseen factor in Indian 
agriculture, and should be treated as neutral, i.e. neither benevo- 
lent, nor hostile. Man’s attempts to overcome natural limitations 
should be subdued, and the ideal combination should be stressed, 
so that the film may not be out and out deterministic. The most 


important aspect of a documentary on agriculture jis its demonstra- 
tive value. 


Demonstrative Value 


One must not suppose that sucha film would automatically 
lead to a rise in the production, or that farmers should learn to do 
away with natural limitations. The film should rather teach the 
newer methods and techniques and their applicability and their mode- 
rate success inspite of natural limitations. For example, in many 
eastern states the use and importance of Persian wheels can be 
demonstrated to obvert the niggardliness of nature, or, 
better use of cowdung as a manure instead of the clumsy use the 
peasants in that area now make of it. The ways seeds can be procured 
and preserved with maximum after-use can be fruitfully discussed 
and demonstrated. The point at issue in all these demonstrations 
should be their economic viability. A farmer does not take to a 
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new method because in is’the latest or most fashionable, but because it: 
is economical and yields better results. The availability of these new - 
gadgets in the nearest market should be guranteed, or the Govern- - 


ment must be prepared to supply them at Wu loniacts Tates as and 
when the films are shown in the villages. 


Question of Manure 


The question of manure involves intricate beliefs and prejudi- 
ces. The most important of all, which at present agitate the 
popular mind, is soil erosion. Therefore, whenever the importance 
of manure is to be demonstrated, stress should be laid more on 
indigenous, easily available manures such as cowdung, human waste, 
dusthips, water-hyacinths, and such easily available chemical fertili- 
zers as ammonia, nitrogen, phosphate, urea etc. The accretions of 
beliefs about these bave not uptill now been very dangerous. a 


Attitude to Propular Beliefs 


The films should not look down upon popular beliefs about 
agriculture. For example, vegetation gods, phases of moon influenc- 
ing weather and rains, various rites before, during and after the 
cultivation seasons, however repellent to the modern mind, should not 
be laughed at. Extremely poetical uses can be made of these myths, 
rituals, and songs, and they can lend imaginative appeal to other- 
wise drab, didactic films. | 


Poetic use of myths and rituals 


The images and motifs should therefore be imaginatively 
chosen and made use of. Thrillingly imaginative use can be made of 
snatches of folk-songs about agriculture and rains achieving mira- 
culous effects. A long strenuous lecture is bound to bore the audience, 
the public being generally resistant to being taught. These motifs 
and songs, if not irrevelant or off-the- track, can give good relief from 


the strain and humiliation of being educated. The vegetation gods: 


may even succeed in driving demonstrations home, on. the logic of 
continuous association. 


Commentary 


A few words about the commentary. In Indian documentaries, 
it is often said, there is a surfeit of commentary, often to the blurring 
of the visual image and the subject-matter. Cinema is primarily 
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a visual medium, and decumentary, according to Grierson, should 
provide visual education. But this is often a problematic issue. 
Simple, unsophisticated farmers, it is said, cannot appreciate the 
aesthetic points of film, and therefore cannot understand. Hence 
commentary which is a kind of spoon-feeding. I would rather argue 
to the contrary. By keeping the commentary to the minimum, and 
choosing effective and proper images, the documentary can touch 
unplumbed depths of the human mind. For example, in demonstra- 
tive sequences, an imaginative cameraman can explain more than 
the tireless ‘commentator. The eye of the camera, which is also 
the eye of the audience can do wonders with a subject. This does 
not mean going back to silent films, but stressing the too-often 
forgotten truism that a single picture is worth a thousand words. 


Conclusion 


For a successful documentary on agriculture, the producer 
has to be, above all, patient and painstaking. For every attempt 
on this “raid on the inarticulate’ is wholly a new start and a 
different kind of failure. 
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Appendix D 9 


A Plea for Educational Films 


S. RAHMAN 


Not many will argue the fact that the film is a powerful medium 
of mass communication which can be made to serve equally the ends 
of information and education, of propaganda and persuasion. It is 
only when we ask the question how, in what manner and to what ex- 
tent shall we use this medium for educational purposes that diffe- 
rences may arise. The question of resources—for the film in one 
sense 1S an expensive medium—will loom large, and the educationist 
in particular who is beset with the problem of providing the basic 
essentials such as school buildings, teachers and text-books is bound 
to look upon the film as a luxury. But apart from the financial 
angle, it is the lack of awarencess of the great contribution that the 
film can make towards imparting education—and the novelty of 
_ this medium—which explains why the film still has not played the 
part it can. 


It may not be out of place to mention briefly some the specific 
ways in which films contribute to teaching and become not only 
attractive but indispensable aids in imparting education. 


By far the most important quality of ‘a film is its capacity to 
compel attention and the fact that children who see films like to see 
them. Half the battle of education lies in making the child interest- 
ed in what is being taught; and if the film, with its capacity to pro- 
vide an intense experience, can pull the child towards itself, it is well- 
worth the teacher’s while to make use of it. 


The ability of the film to depict motion can be used to infinite 
advantage in instructional and scientific cinema. For instance, 
while a photograph will show the results of cell division, the motion 
picture can show cells actually dividing before one’s eyes. With 
the use of microscopic lens, the film can enlarge objects which are 
too small to be seen by the naked eye. It is thus possible to see not 
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only the circulation of blood but also the white and red blood 
corpuscles; to peep into microscopic plant life or to see the life in 
a drop of water. The invisible becomes visible. The film can reduce 
the actual size of objects to permit better understanding e.g. an 
aerial view of acity with infra-red rays. With X-ray. cinemato- 
graphy, the movement of the skeleton of man and other vertebrates 
Can become visible. Time-lapse cinematography permits the 
condensing of phenomena so that processes such as the phenomena 
of growth which take place over a period of time can be seenin a 
couple of minutes. The life story of plants and animals, the move- 
ment of glaciers and the processes of erosion carefully recorded by 
motion pictures over long periods of time can be viewed in few 
minutes when projected at normal sped. High-speed cinematogra- 
phy on the other hand permits slowing down of action which occur 
So swiftly that the human eye cannot see them. With the use of 
animated drawings the film can show a process that cannot be seen 
by the human eye, such as the action of molecules, or explain a 
proces such as jet propulsion which cannot be explained by photo- 
graphy alone, or present events in a few minutes that took thou- 
sands of years to happen, for instance, the creation of the earth. 
In geography, films can be used to bring the distant world into the 
classroom while in history the film, with its ability to reconstruct the 
distant past, can bring about a better understanding of it. 


The film by its power of selection and juxtaposition of events 
and happenings in widely diverse areas can bring about an under- 
standing of abstract relationships. The film can awaken curiosity, 
influence attitudes and even change them. 


In short, with all its powers and special abilities, the film is 
capable of bringing experiences to the classroom which the students 
otherwise cannot get. These abilities must be judiciously exploited 
in the making of educational films. We cannot afford to set aside 
these great possibilities in communication, nor lag behind using only 
the blackboard and text-book, however important and basic these 
may be. 


When I talk of the educational film I have three different cate- 


gories of films in view, all essential for improving the quality of 
education. 


(1) The instructional film, which may be silent or sound, 
made specifically for use in carefully designed curriculum 
areas. 
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(2) The educational documentary, an addition to direct study, 
dealing with people and problems which concern the stu- 
dent as a citizen of his country and of the world at large. 


(3) Children’s films primarily made for the purpose of provid- 
ing entertainment. 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that the production of 
the instructional film is practically non-existent in India. oe 
Films Division, at the instance of the Ministry of Education, ue 
at one stage commence the production of instructional films, an 
some of the films on the geography and climate of India were 
commendable efforts. But that was about ten.years ago. The pro- 
gramme for some reason seems to have been cut short. 


Under the second category of educational documentaries fall 
a number of films produced by the Films Division. Though iota 
these films was produced specifically for the student audience, "they 
provide a rich source of information and understanding of ee 
culture, of our people, arts and crafts, development projects an 
the problems facing us. These films, good as they are, are rae 
really free from the limitations imposed upon a government in ni 
ation organisation. There is need for films of an additional a : 
‘of which perhaps none is more aware than the people in the Films 
Division itself, in which the problem can be presented as a problem 
with no other purpose than one of educating the people. No one 
needs this kind of education more than the students who are the 
future citizens of the country. 


An excellent example of this kind of film that comes to my 
mind is the Britishdocumentary, Thursday’s Children. The film 
deals with the problem of teaching the deaf and dumb, inside-out 
at it were, so completely objective and natural is the presentation. 

One does not become an expert in handling deaf and dumb children 
after seeing the film but one certainly acquires an insight into the 
human problem of handicapped children and is moved to sympathy 
for them. The film is multipurpose in its uses though the aim is 
singular. It can be screened before almost any kind of audience 
and will succeed in bringing about an understanding of the problem 
and its remedy. 


Teachers of handicapped children could see it with profit 
and would gain, I am certain, some inspiration and method in their 
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own work, It could be shown to parents who have such children 
to provide them hope and confidence that all is not hopeless for 
their offspring. It could even be used in a fund-collection drive 
for specialised institutions. But I doubt if it could be used as a 
propaganda film for the institution in which it js filmed, for the 
film is not propagandist in its approach. 


Under the third category of children’s films, I have in mind 
the production of films for children which are primarily meant to 
Provide enjoyment and healthy entertainment. A beginning has 
been made with the establishment in 1955 of the Children’s Film 
Society, which has the responsibility of both producing films 
specially for child audiences and promoting their use. As will be 
readily agreed, children’s films have an important place in education 
because of the part they can play in developing the personality of the 
child. Children’s films must above all entertain children. But the 
term ‘entertainment’ covers a wide field and there is almost nothing, 
of fantasy or fact, upon which an imaginative maker of children’s 
filtis cannot draw. It is commonly accepted that stories portray- 
ing noble virtues, incidents from history, lives of great men and 
women, heroic achievements, adventure and sport, travel to other 
lands and people etc. are suitable material for children’s films. It 
is not so readily thought that children’s films can awaken the curj- 
osity of the child in the world around him and lay the foundations 
for scientific understanding. I have no doubt the child can be 
entertained equally by a film which poses and answers questions 
based on phenomena with which the child is familiar and which he 
accepts more or less unquestioningly. Why does ice-cream melt; 
what gives the rainbow its colours; how do plants grow flowers 
blossom and die, and fruit formed; where does the rain come from 
and where does it go; what lies beyond the Stars; why does a 
balloon released downwards propel itself in the Opposite direction? 
Imaginatively made films on subjects taken from the world of 
nature can create a fantasy more subtle and more true than the 
fairest of fairy tales. They can absorb the child wholly and help 
him to think creatively and wonderously at the unceasing surprises 
and excitement that the facts of science have to offer. 


The pointI wish to make is that the medium of children’s 
films should be used also to foster the scientific attitude, the basis for 
which can be Jaid never too early in life. 7 


Children’s films can also be made on policies and programmes 
in which understanding and participation of children is necessary. 
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The delightful Czech film Trees and the Wind comes readily to my 
mind. A more eloquent plea for the care and importance of trees 
and their effect on climate cannot be imagined. I sometimes wonder 
how the Central Film Library can rest content with one print of 
such a film when for the one week eaeh year we officially celebrate— 
in schools and outside—all over the country, the ceremony of 
Vanamahotsava. : 


The educational cinema by and large has been the preserve of 
the technically developed countries. In India, which has set its 
mind on making a breakthrough inthe realm of qualitative educa- 
tion, we canno longer offord to neglect the part which films can 
play in achieving such a breakthrough. Towards this end, as early 
as in the 1940’sa Central Film Library was established by the 
Ministry of Education as part of the postwar educational develop- 
ment plan. This Library, which is now the Department of Audio- 
Visual Education of the N.C.E.R.T., was started as a pilot project. 
{t was hoped that with the facilities it provided by way of loan of 
16mm films, carefully selected for educational purposes, coupled 
with teacher training and other promotional programmes, interest 
would be developed in the use of the film in education. These 
hopes have not been proven false. In 20 years, the Library has 
grown to be one of the biggest libraries in the country with a stock 
of about 6000 films. The membership figure is nearly 3000. In 
addition, State Film Libraries have been established in some States. 
These are the assets. On the other hand, this pilot project, in the 
two decades of its existence, has not helped develop a movement for 
the production of indigenous films. The bulk of the films in the 
library is imported, chiefly from the U.K. and U.S.A. Almost the 
only Indian films are the Films Division documentaries. The annual 
acquisition of films for the library has dwindled to about 200 titles 
or so, of which a good number are gift prints. Of the membership 
of 3000 drawn from all over the country, educational insti tutions 
could not account for more than one-third. The question why the 
programme of instructional films, which started some where in 
1954-56 was stopped, remains unanswered. Even the quota of 
general release documentaries by the Films Division for the Minis- 
try of Education is only two for the current year. 


What needs to be done 


It is obvious that a good deal needs to be done. Any begin- 
ning in this direction first of all assumes the acceptance by the 
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authorities of the importance of the film. The film must be regarded 
as ¥ means of education and form an integral part of planning and 
administration at every stage. The question of resources is indeed 
paramount. Nonetheless I wish to make a few suggestions on what 
can done to promote the production and use of educational films. 


Production 


Whatever our resources, they should be used to the maximum 
advantage. The production of educational films should be strictly 
limited to areas of instruction where no other media can be quite as 
effective. The films produced must be of excellent quality, for exce- 
llence alone in the long run is the best way of stretching our 
resources to the utmost. Film production, including the production 
of educational films, isa highly technical assignment and should 
be entrusted only to professional film makers. While the Ministry 
of Education should have its own production unit—a unit taken from 
the Films Division and located in Delhi, or an independent unit of 
its own—it must be manned by professional film makers. The 
Ministry of Education may sponsor films of an experimental nature, 
but it cannot afford to indulge in amateur experimentation in the 
production of films, an approach best left to enthusiasts in school 
or college film societies. There must be a clear understanding of the 
objectives of the film programme and the delineation of the priority 
areas. Co-ordination between the film and other teaching materials 
is essential. Such a film production unit, in addition to profe- 
ssional makers, must have collaboration of subject specialists and 
most important of all, persons who can act as a bridge between 
the film technician and the subject expert. I make these points 
because one cannot help deplore a situation in which a film such 
as the Human Body can be made, without a programme, without an 


objective and by non-professionals, This is, indeed, frittering away 
of resources. 


In the foreseeable future the educational film movement will 
continue to draw sustenance from imported films. But care must 
be taken to import the best films in areas in which our need is 
the greatest. We also need to explore markets other than those 
provided by the U.K. and U.S.A. Importers of films must be 
asked to serve the country’s needs and not press for the purchase of 
whatever they import. Our requirements for specalised films can be 
met by negotiating for dubbing rights of outstanding films, In the 
past, dubbing rights have been obtained for one series of American 
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films on Physiology. An instructional film such as the E.B. anima- 
tion film Latitude and Longitude is ideal for schools. There is no 


_ reason why a large number of prints of this film dubbed in appro- 


priate languages after obtaining its rights should not be made 
available to the State film libraries. Cultural exchange agreements 
also provide opportunities for adding to our films and these avenues 
should be used to the fullest advantage. 


In certain countries the 8 mm film is being seriously used for 
educational purposes, because of the reduced cost of production of 
such films and for convenient projection arrangements. We, who 
have virtually to commence our educational film programme, should 
explore whether we should not take to the 8mm format right from 
the start. And here, I would like to make just a reference to the 
great possibility that film strips have in areas where motion is not 
essential. The filmstrip too needs to form part of the production 
programme of the educational authority. 


Use 


It is but necessary that any plea for educational films should 
take congnizance of the arrangements that exist or could exist for 
their use. The first point to be noted is that apart from the Central 
Film Library (anda few State film libraries), there are no other 
opportunities open to educational institutions for borrowing films. 
On an average, there would not be more than two prints of each 
title, and itis not infrequent when requests for specific films are 
turned down because the solitary print in the library has already 
been issued. This situation cannot be remedied unless and until 
the Central Film Library fulfils its role as a pilot project by ensuring 
the proper development of State film libraries. It is neither wise 
nor feasible that a school in some district in Kerala or Orissa should 
have to depend for the film it needs in its classroom on a request 
directed to Delhi. The Central Film Library cannot ever hope to 
meet all the needs of all its at present 3000 members. Nor should 
that be its sole function. The Central Film Library should be in a 
position to suggest the titles of films particuarly suited for education- 
al institutions and should help State film libraries to acquire prints in 
Jarge numbers. In the absence of such guidance from any central 
authority, it is no wonder that precious resources are often used 
for purchasing inferior and unsuitable films during the month of 


_March each year. 
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Linked up with this difficulty of few films is the absence of 
any preview Opportunities for teachers. Requests for a film are 
invariably made at random, on the basis of a brief description in the 
catalogue or sometimes because the film has been seen once and been 
liked. In these uncertain conditions, it is wishful to expect that the 
film for a long time to come can be integrated with classroom teach- 
Ing. One has sometimes to forget the desirable in favour of what is 
possible, How many schools will receive a particular film in time- 
even if they know of one they would like to use—to plan and inte— 
grate its use with a meticulously worked out lesson? How many 
Institutions have classrooms which are equ ipped for any kind of 
Projection ? Do they even have a hall? And yet films are loved 
by children and they should not be denied the chance to see them. 


I, for one, would be quite happy to see educational films 
shown for general broadening of the child’s horizon, for stimulating 
his curiousity and for providing him entertainment. This position 
of course, will improve with the coming up of a larger number of 
better equipped libraries. Measures should also be initiated where- 
by centres for films and other materials could be established on a 
cooperative basis particularly in towns and cities which are far 
removed from film libraries. The advantages would be many. 
Initial equipment costs could be shared, maintenance costs would be 
less and good films once borrowed could go the round in all schools 


or be screened in a central situation before they go back to the 
library. 


Above all, the teachers should be equipped to make adequate 
use of existing facilities in film. For this the teacher Should have a 
proper understanding of the role of educational films, the advantages 
and limitations of the medium and some knowledge of the technique 
of production. He must also be aware—and this is most important 
in our context-what specific films have to offer. Any teacher train- 
Ing programme in this field should be directed towards one objective 
to provide the teacher opportunities for acquiring new skills and 
awarenesses which will enable him to function in a better way. And 
in this, Opportunities given to teachers to view films and to discuss 
them can be of decided value. Instances are not lacking where teachers 
have asked for the films they were shown in training programmes or 
seminars. And that is so understandable. Unlike a book which can 
gain our attention by an attractive cover, good illustrations lightly 
glanced at or the name of an author, the film remains a dead thing, 
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unless and until it is taken out of its can and projected upon the 
screen. 


Any movement for the promotion of films must be supported 
by low-cost equipment. The cheapest equipment for 16 mm projec- 
tion in schools today needs an investment of about Rs. 4,500 which 
is admittedly high. Government should assist the industry to enable 
it to produce the maximum number of projectors with maximum 
efficiency so that the cost per projector comes down considerably. 


The physical aspects of film use have not received the attention 
they deserve. Equipment is badly handled. It often breaks down 
and spares or repair services are not available. Screening, when at 
all possible, is in poorly ventilated rooms, the sound track, never 
very easy to get at, is ununderstandable, the image a pale shadow of 
what it should have been. And children huddled together, held by 
the power of the moving image. This is not dismal imagination but 
a true description of screening in some of the better schools in the 
country. Why then, we may ask, do we use the film if that is the 
sorry thing it is or must become? The answer to this disturbing 
question must be provided by those who are planning and shaping 
our educational policies and who hold in their hands the sacred 
trust of the country’s future. 


*Asian Representative, National Film Board of Canada. 





Appendix D 10 


Role of Documentaries in the National Life 
of Canada 


L. N. CHATWIN * 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have not a prepared paper for which 
I hope you will forgive me. Actually I am not accustomed to speak- 
ing On many occasions, but this is a very, very, interesting gathering 
and I have been fascinated with your discussions that are taking place 
in the open forum, and I am sure some very good recommendations 
will be coming forward tomorrow and that something very good 
would surely come out of this. 


The topic that has been assigned to me is a very broad one. 
I suppose I could carry on for hours. and hours about the role of 
the documentary in our national life in Canada. I will try to be 
fairly brief though, hit the highlights and then if there are any 
areas which are of particular interest to you, these can be covered 
in the discussion part of the afternoon. 


Early History 

Perhaps I should briefly go back in history. I would first 
say that the reason that the National Film Board has the stature it 
has today goes right back to John Grierson and _ his genius in being 
able first to persuade the Canadian Government on the need for 
this kind of an organisation. and second to gather a nucleus of 
young, creative people, some of whom are still with us, who have 
been active not only in turning out some of our finest material but 
also, more importantly, in training literally hundreds of film makers. 
Just years ago we celebrated our 25th anniversary. It was a very 
impressive ceremony in our studio and all the Film Commissioners 
were there including John Grierson. He paid tribute on that occas- 
ion to the film makers. But most important of all, he paid tribute 
to the fact that we had succeeded in carrying on this development 
over the years and as public servants had proved our usefulness to 
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the point where there was absolutely no question of the Opposition 
or the Government side questioning our function and our work. 
This he felt was really a major achievement. 


Establishment of Film Councils 


Distribution developed during the war years when there was 
the very urgent purpose to report to the nation on the war activity, 
to stimulate factory workers to maximum production, to give 

encouragement, to develop high morale. During these years, we 
operated rural circuits; we had projectionists, who travelled with 
mobile units; we operated circuits in the factories and in trade 
union meetings and in 1946 when the conflict was over, the people 
of Canada had had a very considareble taste of the documentary, 
our funds were cut to the point where from 300 to 350 projection- 
ists we could afford only about 65 people. But we found that there 
was such interest in films at the community level that we were able 
to develop voluntary effort and this, I think, was the key to the 
present day very wide use of films. Through our 65 fieldmen we 
began to develop film councils. Many of you probably know the 
story already, but I think it bears repeating, because it is the key to 
what has happended today. These community film councils acted as 
a catalyst in the community for bringing together people of all 
religions, of all types of organisations, labourers, managements, 
service clubs, women’s organisations etc. All the interests of the 
community were represented on the film council which provided a 
film service to the local community or to the surrounding areas. The 
people themselves would operate the circuit, the Film Board provi- 
ding the programmes and thus by voluntary efforts, the circuit was 
kept on. The film council idea caught on like fire to the point where 
there were five or six hundred of them eventually across the country. 
On the question of film supply to these councils we quickly learned 
that it is useless to have films in a central depot, which have to be 
shipped out, making it difficult for councils to get a film when they 
wanted it. If the film is available locally, the people will take pride 
and interest in the little film library they have. So the Film Board 
helped develop support for these local film libraries. It set up 
training sessions for people in the voluntary organisations to learn 
how to operate projectors. At the earlier stage, the Film Board 
-would place on loan the projector for six months or a year, until 


the film council was able to get organised. At that time we had 


several hundred projectors for this purpose. 
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Development of Film Councils 


. _ The film council became more sophisticated in time. It became 
concerned with the proper use of thesé films. It would sponsor 
seminars or institutes on how to utilise these films, on how to deve- 
lop programmes, on how to use films to stimulate discussion, and 
agencies which specialise:in. this field, such as university extension 
services, would be: brought: in as experts to assist in some of these 
meetings. There were-in: the rural areas, provincial organisations 
of various kinds like the district agricultural organisation, representa- 
tives of which would be’ involved in this kind of development and 
Proper uUtilisAtomaiye, > obey vt esaF ) : 


_ __ So the film council was ‘concerned with the mechanics of gett- 
ing the film, having a local library, having this connected wie the 
Central Library to bring in more specialised material. We also had 
a National Library in Ottawa, the Canadian Film Institute, so that 
very specialised scientific films, where maybe only two or free prints 
would be required for the whole country, could be obtained by 
membership in the national organisation. So, from the national to 
the provincial to the local. Of course. none of this could happen 
without the right kind of films. | 


National Film Board: Structure 


I should mention the structure of the Film Board. It is a 
Government agency and the Chief Administrator, the Film Commi- 


ssioner, is’ the ‘Chairman of the Board which consists of nine mem- 


bers. Four of these members are public servants, and five are 
prominent citizens who are appointed and represent the different 


_regions of Canada. This again is due to the genius of Grierson 


who actually wrote the Film Act in the first place. Officers of the 


Board develop the production programme, which is subynitted to the 
Board and once passed, that is all that is required. As for Govern- 
‘ment control, ‘the Chairman of ‘the Board reports to the Minister 
: responsible for this particular agency. There is a public debate on 
the activities of the organisation when the annual budget comes up. 
“There are many times in the history of the Board when we would be 
“riding high, then we would run into a lot’ of criticism. For a good 
long time now it has been an upward wave with different kinds of 


problems. 
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Production Planning 


Perhaps you will be interested in just how the production 
planning takes place as this is related to the films that are available 
to the community. 


In any year, the Board receives hundreds of suggestions for 
films, from private individuals, from organisations of all types and 
from its production people and distribution officers who are in 
constant and close touch with the tastes and needs of our audiences. 
After the suggestions have been sifted to eliminate duplications, 
subjects on which good films already exist, obviously impracticable 
or extravagantly expensive ideas, of too narrow appeal or value 
and so on, they are presented to the Programme Committee. This 
Committee is made up of production and distribution management 
and film makers representing the whole film making staff, and thus 
comprising a wide range of experience, attitudes and tastes. The 
Committee weighs the suggestions for originality, significance, feasi- 
bility and the likely cost of production, audience potential, 
balance between the types of films, i.e. for theaters, television 
and general community distribution, the class room, experimental 
and so on. It weighs the ideas for geographic balance, subject 
balance and also of course against the Board’s Parliamentary grant 
available to film production. The programme is then submitted to 
the Gvoernment Film Commissioner and members of the Board for 
consideration. The approved programme is not static. It is review- 
ed at regular meetings throughout the year, for any of a multitude 
of factors may alter original plans. Much of the activity of the 
Programme Committee is concerned not with current production, 
but with how our ever changing society will influence and relate to 


future plans. 


A large segment of the Board’s production consists of films and 
other visual materials that it makes or arranges to have made for 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government. In this 
connection we, inthe last two or 3 years, have been conducting 
‘atensive sutveys with individual Government departments to deter- 
mine their audio-visual needs and objectives so that over a five year 
period we can draw up an audio-visual programme for the parti- 
cular department in mind. This, we have found, achieves better 
organisation within the department itself and within the Film 


Board. 
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We have a physical plant to maintain; it is completely self- 
contained with laboratories and all facilities, but it must be kept at 
peak performance in order to achieve as much as we can with the 
money available, and this is much easier to achieve if you have a 
proiected long term programme with the various Government agen- 
cies. [ would like to mention one or two figures that illustrate 
what portion of the Board’s budget comes from other Government 


departments and agencies and what portion is the Film Board’s own 
programme. 


National Film Board : Budget 


. In the year 1965-66, the total expense was 13 million and 
sixty thousand dollars. Now of that, revenues constituted five 
million and seventy-nine thousand. Now revenues can be broken 
down again. Of that five million seventynine thousand, the amount 
we received from other Government agencies and departments 
including the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, was three muon 
four hundred and three thousand dollars. So the difference between 
three million, four hundred and three thousand and five million 
and seventy-nine thousand, constituted royalties and revenues from 
the sale of films in Canada and abroad. We are set up so that our 
revenues can be used in the operational programmes. They do lapse 
at the end of the fiscal year, so we have to do very careful estimates 
projected ahead for revenues, but based on our experience, we can 
usually assign these revenues at the beginning of the year to the 
extent of about sixty per cent oefore they are earned, and then as 
the year goes on and we improve our earnings we can increase that 
percentage. Youcan see that with the large amount of revenue 
coming in, we can accomplish that much more. But also, and this 
again is the genius of Grierson, one of the basic principles here is 
that if people pay for something, they are certainly going to 
use it. Furthermore, it keeps our producers on their toes. If the 
produce a bad film, it won’t sell, whether it is for television or for 
theatricge or 16 mm distribution. So, there is the element of selling films 
in our Canadian operations as well as abroad, because we believe jn 
the principle that if they are worth while they are worth something to 
the person who is going to use them. It also means that our money 
will go further and we can do more. Out of the thirteen million 
expense, the actual Government appropriation is seven million nine 
hundred thousand, roughly. Incidentally, I was listening to your 
discussion about this business of revenue and charging. Perhaps 
some of you will be interested to know that on a great number of 
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our titles, we earned back our production cost in the US market, 
There is a tremendous market for films inthe US and many of 
- our films have been popular at the university, college and school 
levels. Sometimes we get more than our production cost back. 


Feed-back from Film Users 


I have just told you about how we arrive at our programme. 
We are getting an enormous feed back from users, and these ideas 
are examined and settled and this means that the users express 
themselves sometimes very strongly. We have national organisations 
such as the Canadian Teachers Federation or the Canadian Educa- 
tion Association or the Canadian Federation of Agriculture or the 
Canadian Labour Congress, or the Canadian Citizenship Council, 
and many others. These organisations make direct representatitions 
to us on the needs of the community. Our policy is not to make 
films for a specific organisation about their affairs, but we will 
listen to the needs expressed by them. If we do not listen to them, 
our films will not sell. I think the success is due to the grass roots 
feedback and check. If users do not like our films they will tell us. 
If they do not like our films, we will not sell them; they won’t 
be distributed. This acts as a great stimulus because the people 
in communities across the country are involved. You mentioned 
particularly interest in the rural areas. I think it is in the rural 
areas that we have been very successful because we find there ‘is 
more community spirit, more of a sense of cooperation spirit and 
an interest because they do not have access to many of the attractions 
of the city. They are very keen and very responsive to ‘the 
work of our fieldman when he comes in pointing the way they 
can develop self-operating circuits. Yeah 


Role of the Public Library 


Now, I would like to mention the role of the public library 
in the distribution development because, here again, public. libraries 
in the early days began ina small way to be interested in the com- 
munity, not just in terms of books but in terms of all media. of 
communication, and today proportionally to our population which 
is now twenty million, there is a far, far greater percentage of 
public libraries in Canada, actively involved in film programming 
and film distribution than, for example, across the border in the 
US. I think this perhaps may be due to the fact that we have had 
these sixty or sixtyfive fieldmen, with assigned territories all across 
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the country, who have become adult education people working with 
the visual means of communication, And they are not projecting 
films any more. They help in all kinds of utilisation, institutes and 
in other ways developing ingenius methods of use. In the Jast couple 
of years I have noticed that a fairly large sized city, fifty thousand 
population, would have a campaign over a period of a week, which 
would be called a Film Week and declared so by the Mayor of 
the city. It would be more than just a festival of films. New films 
would be brought in and scheduled for preview in many ways, 
through the film societies, at a festival to the public, through the 
schools and special meetings of all kinds, so as to make the entire 
community aware of films. And this has been very successful. 


Today, a very large number of public libraries offer film 
services, which means not just loaning of films but a film service 
involving programme advice and supplying of discussion guides to 
go with the film. I have talked alot about the Film Board but 
should also state emphatically that because of this development it 
was possible to offer films from other countries around the world. 
These films are used very extensively as well as NFB films and you 
will find them in libraries everywhere. 


National Film Board: Philosophy 


Now I would like to quote from a speech delivered by our 
former Chairman last year at Saint Mary’s University in Halifa which 
perhaps gives you the essence of what the Film Board is and what 
it is trying to do. He was speaking to a yroup of University students 
and I quote: “It isnot the purpose of a University to produce a 
set of well-adjusted conformists nor to staff the establishment, but 
to give its members the mental tools necessary for forming a personal 
judgement, especially in new and unfamiliar circumstances. It is 
not the purpose of the University to settle students’ minds, but 
rather to unsettle them. It is not the primary purpose of the 
University to answer questions, but rather to ask them. Commit- 
ment to all aspects of truth and hence, of necessity, openness to 
all questions, these two together are the basis for the characteristic 
activities of universities, whether in teaching, research, criticism or 
any other form of intellectual creativity. 


“In acquring and sharpening the mental tools of your trade 
there is necessarily much effort to make and drudgery to endure. 
But once you really involve yourself in discussing and confirming 
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knowledge, thus making it you own, the University begins to leave 
some permanent marks on you. After you have left the Univer- 
sity, to become full members of the much larger society, these 
mark will show on everything you do, if you have well- 
absorbed what a University can give. The first mark is a spirit of 
enquiry. Very closely connected with the spirit of enquiry is the 
quality of excellence. Excellence is not just a virtue closeted in the 
classroom, but an attitude of mind to life. The third mark is the 
service to the community.” 


Our work at the NFB, and we hope this is reflected always 
in our films, is guided by these three marks, spirit of enquiry, quality 
of excellence and service to the community. 


Need for Screen Education 


In the same address he made a strong plea for screen education 
“What then is the function of the cinema? It is to confornt man 
with things as they are, with actual reality. For centuries people 
saw Egyptian hieroglyphics without understanding them. It was 
not enough to look at them. It was necessary to know how to read 
the language, to get the meaning out of it. It was nota language 
constructed like our own. Inthe same way, the cinema has its own 
language, but one which is untranslatable in verbal equivalance. So, 
we have come to realise today that it is indispensable to know at 
least a certain number of basic principles in order to understand the 
best achievements of the film making. We have known for a long 
time that to understand contemporary poetry or novel it is nece- 
ssary to study the outlines of the history of literature. But the 
child in this second half of the 20th century is growing in a world 
which is increasingly dominated by the projected image rather than 
the printed word. Traditionally the schools have trained students’ 
tastes and judgement in relation to books and of course they should 
continue to do so. But itis high time that facilities should also be 
developed to train students’ tastes and judgement in. relation to film 
and television. 


‘In fact, very special efforts are at last being made throughout 
the world in support of the study in schools of the basic principles of 
cinema. In a world, completely surounded by the images, we have to 
learn, as early as possible to distinguish between them, to benefit from 
the good ones and resist the flow of the mediocre. This leads me to 
insist, on the need for adequate screen education.” 
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The National Film Borad feels that it has a role to play in deve- 
lopment of screen edution in Canada. The need for screen education 
is being recognised in several quarters. Let me quote for example, the 
UNESCO recommendation following a conference on screen education 
in Oslo in 1962. ‘‘Screen education should be a systematic study 
for every child, carried out within the school curriculum and regar- 
ded as of primary importance. Screen education for film and telvision 
should be introduced at the earliest possible day in all the schools 
regardless of the existing limitations.” 


Here is another quote from Prof. Marshall McLuhan from 
the University of Toronto: “If these mass media should serve only 
to weaken or corrupt previously achieved levels of culture, it would 
not be because there is anything inherently wrong with them. It 


will be because we have failed to master them as new languages in 


trying to assimilate them into our total heritage.” 


The Film Board in the coming summer is running a six week 
seminar on screen education for selected Canadians from across the 
country who act as leaders in their communities, to spread this idea 


and to encourage the idea of screen education at the school and 
university level. 


Production Programme Reflects Changing Realities 


I wanted to say something about our programme which is so 
essential for the distribution. There have been many changes in the 
past few years in the way people communicate with each other. We 
have tried to recognise these realities and changes. Our responsi- 
bility is to keep pace with, and even anticipate changes which will 
help to make our films more effective, more valuable to the people 
of Canada and to our neighbours in the world community. These 
changes may be technological and may affect our production and 
distribution techniques. There may be changes in our way of life, 
and so affect the subjects we choose. There may be changes in the 
treatment of a film subject as both the artistry of the film maker and 
the appreciation of the audience have become more sophisticated. 
The implications of the changing values are obvious to us. It 
has meant broadening the scope of our creative techniques to include 
fiction, dramatised documentary, feature length films of which we 
have produced about six now, animation and poetic expression, and 
perhaps most of all it has impressed upon us the need to experiment. 
And this is something which was initiated in the days of Grierson. 
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Experiment is to film what pure and applied research is to science. 
The values of experiment are often slow in emerging and largely not 
understood, but if no experiment is undertaken, the whole organisa- 
tion finds itself slipping. NFB not only tolerates experiments, to 
some extent it is our reason for existence. Certain funds are set 
-aside for experiment. We encourage all film makers to attempt new 
techniques in any or all the films they make. We consider that 
experimation should be part of our general attitude, not something 
carried on in isolation by one or two people. Related to this 
experimentation is the freedom of expression. While we have many 
‘film makers on: our staff, we have almost an equal number who 
are hired on contract. So this gives us great flexibility to meet 
‘various kinds of needs we have, depending on the kind of films, the 
area, the subject matter and so on. 


Now I have said the Film Board has had ups and downs, and 
there has been public debate. But at the present it is riding high. 
‘Within the organisation itself, again like the comparisons of the 
University, there is controversy all the time and I would like to just 
quote briefly from Grant McLean, currently Acting Film Commis- 
sioner, on this. “‘It is useless to deny that film making in the public 
service is without limitations and the Board has increasingly been 
obliged to justify these limitations, particularly to the younger 
generation of film makers. That generation is inclined to the view 
shared by the younger practitioners in all the arts, that the only 
restraints which are creatively relevant are those self-imposed by the 
artist himself and that all others are intolerable and destructive. The 
Film Board has had to live with these views. But it must maintain 
firmly another, that discipline within the public service is consonant 
with authentic film making experience, if not on economic grounds 
then at least on creative and moral grounds. This is not the easiest 
concept to sell to young film makers. However, I feel it is fundament- 
al to the continued health of the NFB as a public service, film 
’ making institution.” I bring it to your attention not as a problem 
_but rather as one more example of the evolution which is affecting 
the informational film media. 


I would like to close my remarks with a few words from Grant 
McLean which sum up the Board’s programme philosophy: “It is 
diffeult to sum up the Board’s programme philosophy in a few 
phrases. The fostering of the natioal unity and understanding and the 
- exposure of the problems involved, the enrichment of the intellectual 
and cultural life of the country, the broadening and deepening of 
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educational opportunity, the interpretation of national and inter- 
national events and currents of thought having national implications, 
the material and spiritual splendours and miseries of modern 


society. In what way can the art of film penetrate the essence and 
truth of these.’’? | si, 
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Appendix D I] 


The Role of Factual Films in the Planned 
Development of India 


P.R.S. PILLAY* 


The Indian Institute of Mass Communiction deserves com- 
pliments for the initiative it took in organising a seminar of this 
nature on the role of films in national development. The purpose 
of the seminar according to the organisers is ‘‘to focus attention on 
the proper use of film in bringing about economic and social 
change in India.’’ Achievement of economic stability and social 
security under conditions of peaceful co-existence and through 
democratic means is the object towards which the planned develop- 
ment of the nation is directed. This objective can be achieved 
only through the active participation of the people in the develop- 
mental activities—the participation of an enlightened people who 
are convinced of the correctness of the objectives set before them. 
The purpose of this paper is to examine the role that is being 
played or that can be played by factual films, in educating and 
enlightening our people, and in moving them into action in the 
desired direction. 


9. Newsreels, documentaries and training films constitute 
the commonest forms of factual films known to us. Newsreels 
are largely cinematic records of selected events and they do serve a 
definite social purpose. It is however proposed to exclude news- 
reels from the scope of this paper and confine the discussions to the 
production and utilisation of documentaries and training films. The 
role of these films could be better appreciated if we could first 
appreciate the possibilities as well as the limitations involved. 
Documentary is the use of the film medium for the creative treat- 
ment of actuality whith a social purpose. Representatives of 14 
nations who met in 1947 under the auspices of Worle Union of the 
Documentary defined the scope of the film thuss 9 The term docu- 
mentary implies the business of recording on celluloid any aspect of 


*Rilm Officer, Ministry of Defence. 
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reality interpreted either by factual shooting or by sincere and justi- 
fiable reconstruction so as to appeal either to reason or emotion, 
for the purpose of stimulating the desire for the widening of human 
Knowledge and understanding, and truthfully posing problems in 
the spheres of economics, culture and human relation.” Shri J.S: 
Bhownagary, Chief Adviser (Films) to the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting mentioned three words recently while discussing 
documentary films. He said “Satyam, Shivam, Sundarm’ That 
according to me was extremely apt. 


3. If that be the documentary what exactly are the possi- 
bilities of teaching and training films? General Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces in Europe during the Second 
World War and subsequently President of the United States remark- 
ed thus in a message sent by him to the Film Council of America : 
“The use of films widened and speeded up the training of our 
military personnel in a manner unprecedented in history.” The 
wartime research reports of the United States Army and Navy had 
mentioned “‘undeviating accuracy of information, clear and com- 
pelling presentation of facts and ideas, and lack of distraction’ as 
the primary advantages of using films for training purposes. Accord- 
ing to these reports” ‘‘the estimates of time saved by using films 
for training of technicians and military personnel, vary from 25 
to 75 per cent.”” Born of science and wedded to art, factual films 
can analyse and interpret situations, slow down or speed up actions 
magnify or diminish objects and even resort to visual representations 
of the abstract through animation technique. The camera could 
bring into the classroom realistic visions of almost anything from 
the vast wide world. Add to these the possibilities of editing, 
commentary, sound effects, music and colour and the film turns 
into a marvellously moving visual book. Teaching and training films 
could primarily be classified into four categories. 


(a) Films which form integral parts of lessons 
(b) Films designed as ancillary to lectures 


(c) Self-sufficient films (used as substitutes to lectures or 
demonstrations) 


(d) Films for teachers and _ instructors (meant to give 
instruction in the use of films) 
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While the documentary has taken firm roots on our soil the 
production of teaching and training films has yet to receive the 
attention which it deserves... Quite a few of the States have their 
own Audio—Visual Departments and a large number of educational 
institutions own 16 m. m. projectors. Available films , are mostly. 
foreign made. Even those films are not us ed in the manner they 
are meant to be used. Lack.of. financial resources and trained 
teachers and non- -ayailability of the. required type of films are the 
primary reasons. It is understood, that the Department of Audio- 
Visual Education of the Ministry of Education has plans to produce 
class room films ina systematic manner in.the future. ; That is a 
step in the correction direction. 


4. The Armed Forces Film and Photo Division of the Ministry 
of Defence holds onits charge one’ of the largest collections of 
defence training films. These ‘films. are: systematically and extens. 
sively being used by several Hundreds of the training establishments 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force, for the training of Armed. Forces 
personnel. Thus the Defence Ministry happens to be the largest 
user of training films in India today. It may also be mentioned here 
that the Defence Services constitute the largest agency for adult edu- 
cation in the country. and Uneducated and raw men join the services 
-°as. soldiers, airmen and sailors at a very young age. These’men are 
. drilled, disciplined, educated and moulded: into fighting” men, 
nto technicians and into citizens. Their education and training 
continue till they: retire, and several thousands of’ these men:retire 
into civilian life every year. The ex-servicemen thus proyide the 
much needed leadership to the' people in towns and villages... Defence 
training films contribute greatly towards the creation. of this leader- 
ship.to: lead the people into better ways of life. Unfortunately, the 
films used are mostly of: foreign origin. There is a growing demand 
for the indigenous production of a large: number of: ‘training films. 
The Armed Forces Film and Photo Division and: the I & B Ministry's 
Films Division jointly have been able to meet only a tiny fraction of 
the requirement so ‘far. : “Much smaller nations‘maintain.their own 
organisations for the production of defence training films. France 
has a large Films Division under its Defence Headquarters, produ- 
ing about 80, training films per year. India’s. performance so far 
“has been confined (after Independenéé) to about 2 films ‘per year on 

an average. The situation is far from satisfactory. 


5... Training and .teaching films are meant for the use of 
O eecialised audiences possessing _ uniform: standards in “intellectual 
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attainments. To give an example, a classroom film on blood circu- 
lation will be seen by children mostly of the same age and of the 
same intellectual capacities. A defence training film on radar 
or para dropping will be seen by men of the same group, of the 
Same interests and of the same educational standards. The case 
of a documentary film is not always so. Documentaries are meant 
for the general public which would include individuals from different 
walks of life with differing interests and possessing differing intelle- 
ctual attainments. Documentary films are shown to the people 
either in cinema houses, through mobile cinema units or through 
special screening programmes arranged for a variety of reasons. 
What could be the contribution of documentary towards national 
development? It was Lenin who said that the cinema among the 
arts was the most important for communicating to the people the 
ideals and objectives of the State. In the light of the immediate 
requirements of our State we could summarise the role of the 
documentary as follows :— 


(a) Creation of a feeling of unity and oneness among the 
different sections of the people as well asa feeling of 


love and pride for the country’s traditions and achieve- 
ments, 


(b) Creation of favourable psychological atmosphere for 
the implementation of far reaching socio-economic 
reforms. 


(c) Diffusion of knowledge among the people on health, 
hygiene and better ways of life. 


(d) Building up the morale of the people and moving them 
into co-ordinated action in times of emergencies. 


(ec) Presentation of our heritage, way of life, objectives 
and achievements to the outside world with a view to 
promote understanding among nations. 


6. Television plays a vital role in the achievement of the 
above objectives in the developed regions of the world including 
Japan, Europe and the United States. Television is still in its infancy 


in most of the Afro-Asian countries. Films happen to be the best 


alternative. The role of documentaries in preparing the people for 
progress and in moving them into action in the proper direction has 
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already been recognised in our country. It was as a result of such 
4 realisation that the Information Films of India of the British 
Government was reorganised and expanded by free India’s Govern- 
ment to form the present Films Division which functions at Bombay 
under the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. In addition 
to Films Division, a few of the leading business houses sponsor 
occasionally factual films of quality. Some of the States notably, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, U.P., Bihar and West Bengal have their own 
small Films Divisions producing films to cater to regional require- 
ments. In terms of quantity the I & B Ministry’s Films Division ranks 
among the world’s largest factual film producing agencies which 
include the National Film Board of Canada and the Documentary 
Film Studios of Moscow. Including newsreels, teaching and training 
film and documentaries, the Films Division produces about 170 films 
per year. Most of the films are dubbed in 12 Indian languages in 
addition to English. Over 40,000 prints of the films are distributed 
for commercial and non-commercial exploitation. It is estimated 
that over 25 million persons see Films Division’s films every week. 
This can be taken as acreditable achievement. But is a sufficient 
number of films being produced? Are the ones produced of the 
required quality ? How efficient is the distribution system? Do the 
films fulfill the purpose for which they are produced? These are 
difficult questions. Let me discuss quality first. 


7. Films Division is capable of producing films comparable 
to the best produced anywhere. The film “Radha and Krishna” 
will remain as a remarkable classical documentary of immense beau- 
ty for years to come. Report on Drought recently produced on the 
famine in Bihar is unsurpassed in its lyrical realism and has already 
moved millions of hearts into compassion. Many more shining 
examples could be quoted. But the bulk of the production is not un- 
fortunately of the required standard. Quality is being sacrificed for 
the sake of quantity. Let me quote here from the Chanda Commi- 


ttee’s Report on Films Division. 


‘We are, however, in agreement with the view that because 
of organisational defects the documentaries are produced 
mechanically and disinterestedly, making them dull and un- 
interesting. Their treatment is often superficial and the 
absence of humour and satire is a contributory factor. 
Also the pattern of documentaries has now become so ste- 
rotyped that they lack drama and suspense. It is easy to 
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anticipate sequences and conclusions. We consider that 
documentaries must concentrate on the visual impact, as in 
the days of the silent movie, when words were unnecessary 
and action was all important. The spoken word, to the 
extent required, should come from participants and not, as 
far as possible, froma commentator. The commentaries 
also do not flow smoothly nor are they spontaneous.” 


_8. The reasons for such a state of affairs are many. The 
Films Division is ill-equipped and understaffed. It is accommodated 
in dilapidated buildings. The organisation has no processing labo- 
ratory of its own. Funds are not available to take out the required 
number of prints in time. Again the organisation takes over more 
work than it could digest. The Films Division should be properly 
staffed, equipped and accommodated. It should confine its activities 
to the production of documentaries and newsreels, leaving the pro- 
duction of teaching and training films to other ministries which have 
the required resources. The present practice of producing “multi- 
purpose films” should be discarded in favour of “single purpose” 
films. Each film should be the product of deep study and emotional 
involvement on the part of the film maker. A single purpose film 
made for a defenite audience will achieve results. Multipurpose 
films hit none, nowhere. 


9, One feels disappointed when one realises how we failed 
to utilise film to mobilise the resources of the nation during the last 
two border conflicts. No machinery existed to film the scenes of 
war. The people rose as a nation due to their own inherent qualt- 
ties but we failed even to picturise that enthusiasm, that upsurge for 
our own benefit. Let us hope a mistake of this magnitude will not 
be repeated. 


10. Problems of production are followed by problems of distri- 
bution and utilisation. Even the best film is a complete waste if 
not properly utilised. Documentaries and newsreels are screened 
in about 5500 cinema houses in the country. The cinema houses 
have to show them compulsorily and pay for them too. Exhibitors 
are naturally not very happy about the situation. They do not care 
to publicise the documentary films properly. Except in large towns, 
even in the case of outstanding films, most of them go unnoticed. 
However, it should be said that the compulsory showing of docu- 
mentaries in cinemas and the departmental screening of such films 
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in the documentary theatres at Bombay, Delhi, Madras and Calcutta 
have considerably helped to create documentary consciousness among 
vast sections of the people. Some of the outstading documentaries 
in general have helped to provide a steady visual impression of one 
part of the country to the other. They have made the people feel 
and act alike leading to a certain amount of emotional integration. 
But sadly enough the situation is applicable to the larger towns only. 
Here are the reasons. Just 100 prints alone are taken for a docu- 
mentary. The same is the case with newsreels. Either a documen- 
tary or newsreel runs in a theatre for one week. This means that a 
documentary or newsreel released in the first run cinemas in 
May 1967 would reach the smallest theatre sometime early in 1968 
‘only. This is nota very happy situation. The number of prints 
should be immediately raised to 200 and subsequently to 400 or 500. 
This would help to meet the requirements of the people living in 
towns served by cinema houses. But majority of the people live in 
several lakhs of our small villages not served by cinema houses. 
These people can be reached only .through Mobile Cinema Units. 
The number of Mobile Cinema Units controlled by the Directorate 
of Field Publicity of the Ministry of I & B and the State Govern- 
ments falls much short of the actual requirements. The Mobile 
Units do not receive films in time to suit regional requirements. In 
most cases film shows are not properly publicised or planned. To 
give an example,it would be unwise to screen films on classical music 
and industrial safety in a poor village where a campaign on Family 
Planning is on. The Mobile Cinema Units should co-ordinate 
their work with that of the local authorities and plan the shows to 
achieve the best possible results. 


11. In 1964, the study team which went into the problems of 
India’s Five-Year Plan Publicity programme reported thus: ‘“‘The 
capacity of the film to influence the course of national attitudes and 
events is admittedly great. The verdict of the people has been over- 
whelmingly for the utilisation of this medium for publicity purposes. 
The demand fora more extensive exhibition of documentaries and 
newsreels is universal in the rural areas and fairly widespread in the 
urban sections particularly among educationists, journalists, trade un- 
ionists and social workers”. Apart from such occasional studies, no 
systematic efforts are made to collect factual data regarding the effec- 
tiveness or otherwise of the films shown to the people. The Research 
and Reference Division of the Ministry of I & B collect background 
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materials and do a certain amount of research on mass communica- 
tion media. But the amount of research done on films, particularly 
on factual films, is practically negligible. I would suggest that the 
Research and Reference Division should set apart a cell to do serious 
research on factual films—to evaluate them—to study the effect of 
films on the people. Alternatively, the Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication could take up the responsibility in cooperation with 
the Research and Development Division. The need is rather urgent. 
The study will help us to decide as to what films should be produc- 


ed, how and when, besides providing valuable guidance about the 
proper utilisation of the available films. 


12. In conclusion I would like to repeat the necessity for re- 
search on the utilisation of films, the necessity for reorganising 
Films Division in the manner suggested in this paper, and above all 
the immediate necessity for the production of the proper types of 
films for the proper audiences and their effective utilisation. Quite 
a few of the Afro-Asian countries face indentical problems under 
identical conditions. The matter of pooling the resources of such 
countries for the production and utilisation of factual films to the 
extent possible and desirable should also be explored in the large 
interests of the nations involved. I would suggest that this seminar 
should recommend the proposal to the UNESCO for examination. 
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Appendix D 12 


Why Films Division Cannot 
Make Good Films 


HAMEEDUDDIN MAHMOOD* 


Cinema, like all other arts, is an illusion. What brings it 
closest to reality is contrivance based ona motive. Of all the forms 
of filmaking, documentary is the most obviously motivated. In pre- 
fixing a little to a short film, we assign a direction to the minds and 
thoughts of an uninformed and unprepared audience. We make 
them agree with us either by persuasion or outright forcing of our 
ideas. Thus documentary as an informational film is .an aggre- 
ssive form of art in which deliberate projection of ideas or a set of 
ideas bears heavily on contrivance. There has been only one kind 
of documentary movement which was in a sense free from this 1m- 
position. It was cinema verite. Even here, the very fact of the film 
being conceived, shot and edited by implication means selection at 
three successive stages of its formation. And this selection is never 
devoid of subjectivity, however one may deny it. 


Film an Aggressive Form of Art 


So, the label of objectivity tagged to a documentary maker and 
of objective reality tailpieced to a documentary film is illusory. The 
central fact remains that an artist makes a film on what he likes and 
makes it as he likzs. The singer sings primarily to exude the melody 
within himself. The painter paints to recreate his own vision. The 
writer writes to project his perception of the world, the life and their 
content as reflected in his experience. The poet, too, redeems it in 
his own subjective ecstasies. Similarly, the film-maker makes films 
to answer an inner calling, to recreate experience in the language of 
~ celluloid. Satyajit Ray once told a critic that stark violence, sights 
of famine and unabashed sex do not appeal to him and therefore he 
would not make a film on these themes. But lately he is reported 
to have picked.up another Bibhuti Bhushan work with the back- 


*Asst. Informtion officer, Press Information Bureau 
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ground of Bengal famine. What does this illustrate? The same 
thing as I said earlier that a film-maker likes to speak his own mind. 
That a film-maker makes a film when he is motivated. So the docu- 
mentary film also emerges from the film-maker’s compelling moti- 
vations which may change from time to time till these reach | he stage 
of conviction. Thus, from motivation we come to conviction as 
the prime mover in film making. Without conviction, the contri- 
vance 1.€, the enactment of reality will be incomplete and thereby 
the illusion of reality will not attain its full spectrum. 


To be convinced is to experience; without experience there is 
no taste of the reality of an idea or of a state af existence. It is 
one’s experience that is central to any interpretation of reality even 
when it merely has to be an illusion of the real. Iam sorry to say 
that documentary film making in the Films Division is devoid of 
experience and hence of conviction. Manufacturing a film to 
satisfy standard requirements of fixed objectives leaves no room for 
full play of passion and thoughts. 


Mechanism with Many Loop-holes 


i ‘The modus operandi of documentary production in the Films 
Division is a mechanism with many loop-holes. ‘A’? sees Goa and 
“BY is asked to write for the film. In another case, the scriptwriter 
sitting in his room facing the Arabian Sea is writing a film on 
Nagaland. In yet another instance, ‘‘A”’ writes a script on Chandi- 
garh after seeing and studying the city and ‘“B’ not having seen 
the city nor having studied its architecture, decides its fate. 


There is no pre-script conference. The script-writer, the direc- 
tor and the cameraman do not happen to have any occasion of con- 
tact. Once a subject is taken up for production, the relevant file 
is marked to the scriptwriter who is not authorised to correspond 
with any one directly. He must suggest on the file that such and such 
information may be requested from such and such quarters. This 
file travels upward and then downward. The desired message is 
issued in about a week’s time. There is no pre-script guideline or 
briefing given to the script-writer. No idea is given as to what kind 
of superstructure is desired. However, when the scriptwriter com- 
pletes his script and sends copies to all concerned a script conference 
is fixed to which neither cameraman nor the director, who are go- 
ing to be associated with the film, are invited. In the script. confe- 
rence, to which not all come thoroughly prepared about the back- 
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ground of the subject or even the script, suggestions start delaying 
the scriptwriter. Very often these suggestions totally upset the 
script. The scriptwriter wonders why he was not apprised earlier 
about all that. Suggestions, actually commands, are be to accepted 
not only by the authority of reason but by reason of authority. 
Once the script has been approved, there is little occasion provided 
to the scriptwriter for being associated with the film during its sub- 
sequent progress. 


After a film has been completed there is no post-film discussion 
which can otherwise be very helpful. As such, when the film is 
released, the scriptwriter discovers that something somewhere is 
missing. The Films Division, in the interest of documentary film, 
Should realise the central importance of the writer. I have a feel- 
ing that this importance has not been realised so far. I am happy 
to recall a recent interview by Mr. Bhownagry in the Filmfare of 
Bombay. He very correctly said that the film is a peculiar kind of 
collaborative art. Among the three individuals who shape a film 
the most imortant is the writer, because it is his vision that runs 
through the whole length of the celluloid. He is the brain behind 
it. He is the prime architect who combines idea with scheme, the 
content with the form. The director, the cameraman and the 
editor realise his scheme of images. The fact that he is the lowest 
- paid officer in the script conference demoralises him, as he constantly 
feels that he is forced to accept things he would not believe to be 
correct. The Films Division should not have its own writers, and 
if they must, they should have them in a higher grade. The most 
negative contribution to film making in the Films Division is made 
by the Assistant Producer who is like the proverbial sixth finger. 


Suggestions 


I suggest the following for improving the present state of 
affairs. Once, a subject has been taken up for production, the 
writer, the director and the cameraman must sit together and discuss 
their ideas. Then they should report to the Chief Producer and in 
turn get prior briefing from him. After this is over, all the three 
should go to the location to study at first hand the problem they 
are tackling, This personal experience will give them not only the 
feel of the place but also the necessary experience and conviction. 
This will also give them another opportunity to integrate their visions 
and experiences. After this, the actual scripting should start, pro- 
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viding for frequent personal exchanges between the writer and the 
director. This rough script should then be sent to the sponsors for 
comments and suggestions so that the final script is prepared with- 
out the need of a dozen revisions. The sponsor’s comments and 
suggestions incorporated, the final script should be discussed ina 
final script conference in which all concerned should be present i.e. 
the sponsor, the producer, the scriptwriter, the director, the camera- 
man, the music composer and the commentary writer. 


There are other aspects militating against quality film making. 
The Films Division is asked to make far too many films. Some of 
these are not worth undertaking. The Films Division should learn 
to say ‘‘no”’ to such sponsors. 


Apart from publicity films, the Films Divisin should be able to 


make experimental “think” films, as Americans refer to such 
films. 


For films of cultural interests, it is better that films are — 
produced by the regions concened. A film on Carnatic Sangeet 
made in Bombay does not have the proper feeling. 


One irritating aspect of our documentary films is the ham- 
mering of music all through its length. Ina film on NCC, yeena 
has been used for a scene showing march past. In another 
film on Indian sports, the musical composition goes on mono- 
tonously while the rhythm of movement is changing with changing 
shots of various games. Music is like italics ina sentence. It must 
be sparingly and judiciously used. The same is to be said of com- 
mentary, 


Film technique is fast changing. The devices have changed and , 
even the size of thescreen. The men at the Films Diyision must 
necessarily keep themselves in touch with these developments. I do 
not know how many in the Films Division, especially among 
writers and directors, are aware of the latest explosion in short film 
technique that has hit the Eastern coast of the United States. [am 
referring to the underground cinema of New York which, however, 
has come over ground now. Every year we send so many film dele- 
gations abroad. It is time we thought of sending abroad writers, 
directors, cameramen and editors of the Films Division so that they 
enrich their acquaintance with modern techniques and exchange 
ideas with their co-professionals in other countries. There is still 
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another possibility, the Films Division can get experimental short 
films made abroad either in exchange for theirs or by outright 
purchase. 


There is also a lack of proper publicity. Cinema is a show 
business. People in this business should also be in the spotlight. 
Sometimes the story of the making of afilm is as interesting and 
thrilling as the film itself. But the publicity releases issued by the 
Films Division are so stereotyped that not one per cent newspapers 
use them. The Films Division should not be shy of personal publi- 
city. 


Lastly, the Films Division, under the self-imposed obligation 
to be intelligible to the illiterate masses of our country, often refains 
from intellectualised statement. While the commentary is written 
in a very high brow fashion, the film technique remains pedantic. | 
think this approach needs revision. 
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Appendix D 13 


Random Thoughts on Documentary 
Film Production 


kK. SUBRAMANYAM* 


Due to circumstances beyond my control, I am obliged to 
deny myself the privilege of personally participating in this Seminar, 
but I take the opportunity to present some randon thoughts on docu- 
mentary film production which have weighed constantly on my mind. 


Every moment we are conscious of a changing world and our 
sub-conscious instinct also whispers to us that we are growing older 
every day by one day. The revelation of science has brought about 
unconscious evolution and society has ceased to be static. The 
science of communication has crystalised itself into proper shape 
and importance. It is said that by 1968 communication through 
outer space satellite over the Indian Ocean will become an accompli- 
shed fact. It is expected that the appurtenant earth station near 
Poona will also be completed. This will enable the East and the 
West to communicate to each other in sight and sound. With the 
expansion of TV in the Fourth Plan, the day may not be far off 
when the performance of an outstanding ballerina in New York or 
an exciting sports event in Los Angles can be televised for enthusiastic 
television viewers in India. 


You are aware that our country officially joined in the mem- 
bership of the Global Commercial Satellite Communication System 
in 1964. It is estimated that with the aid of even only one synch- 
ronous satellite our TV service could reach even the farthest corners 
of our country. It is this aspect that has made me think much 
harder than I used to do as to how our own documentaries should 
grow, be planned and executed. It is a matter of pride that our 
country is universally recognised as a valuable contributor to the 
production of documentary films in the world. Even the sceptics 
cannot deny that the documentary films hitherto produced and ex- 
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hibited have contributed to the promotion of a broad outlook and 
a keener appreciation of values in the minds of the people. There 
has, however, been no systematic or proper evaluation of the impact 
and there are no particularised agencies which assess and _ give statis- 
tics on the role of these films in national development. The situation 
can be likened toa mother feeding the infant baby systematically 
and at intervals, and our seeing the child grow physically and 
mentally. Our makers of the documentary film have been feeding 
our people systematically with knowledge through their short films 
and promoting psychological and intellectual understanding. Just 
like a modern mother finds it difficult to procure baby-food and is 
sometimes obliged to feed her baby with indifferent or inferior 
quality of foodstuff, so also our film makers might have produced 
indifferent and sub-standard films occasionally, but that cannot 
minimise the fact that even the indifferent quality has contributed 
to the growth of the child. Just as the tin packing, the glass con- 
tainer or the cardboard box of the foodstuff is not so important as 
the food itself, so also in the documentary the mounting and the 
technique is not as important as the content itself, timely projection 
and presentation. [ am mentioning this just to rebut a section of our 
critics which has always been vociferous in dubbing all the work done 
as non-utilitarian. I take the stand that our documentaries have 
contributed to national development and it is for us to examine only 
how much more can be done. 


The Chanda Committee has provided a wonderful contribution 
by their recent Report on the working of the Films Division, and 
production of documentary films. They have envisaged a glorious 
development and have discussed threadbare ways and means, Gene- 
rally, such reports are for official notice and action. With the pre- 
sent limitations in the system prevailing in our Ministries we cannot 
hope for urgent implementation of the recommendations. By the 
time the decision to act is taken, time might bring about such 
an amount of change in circumstances and atmosphere that the 
suggestions themselves become out-moded, obsolete, unworkable or 
useless. In this sense, therefore, I am sure that the authorities will 
not mistake me if I request the Ministries to rise above the usual 
redtape routine and help in taking decisions and implementing them 
quickly. Moreover, it is never usual, for the recommendations of such 
reports to be studied and discussed by the working personnel con- 
cerned. On carefully studying the Chanda Committee Report there 
are a number of valuable and constructive suggestions which do not 
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involve financial commitments or sanctions, or acceptable or revo- 
lutlonary changes in methods of work and policy. I suggest that 
workers should immediately get into a conference mood, voluntarily 
Organise necessary groups and discuss in detail those suggestions and 
ideas which would be acted upon by them straightaway without an 
official directive. I would commend, for example, suggestions con- 
tained in paragraphs 50.58,95,104,111,112,115 and 125. 


There are also some recommendations which could be imple- 
mented at the level of the Controller himself. These should be exa- 
mined by him and without waiting further he should take the initia~ 
tive in forging the new changes contemplated. 


Luckily, we have in Mr. Bhownagary an extraordinary store- 
house of knowledge and experience coupled with a creative genius. 
His presence in the country, which is a temporary arrangement by 
the kind courtesy of the UNESCO, should be utilised by the Minis- 
try to the fullest extent for bringing about the re-orietation contem- 
plated of the production units. 


The one important role that Mr. Bhownagary can play and 
which he has necessarily to play is to become the “co-ordinator” 
between the sections engaged in promoting communication—the three, 
important limbs being the Institute of Mass Communication, the 
Films Division and the Film Institute of India.They are all concern- 
ed with the film medium and have got to be knitted closer together. 
He must also promote a greater liasion between the branches of tele- 
vision and the film making since, in the near future, most of the 
films will find the greatest amount of ‘‘audience reach’ through 
television. 


One other important aspect in which Mr. Bhownagary can 
certainly help is to revive the spirit of a personal touch into the 
creative work of short films. The Chanda Committee have rightly 
accepted that the functioning of the personnel in the production of 
films has become mechanical. Film is not soap or tooth paste turn- 
ed out of a factory. It is absolutely necessary that the person invol- 
ved in production imprints his own personality on to his own work. 
He should not work like a workshop mechanic. The Films Division 
should create the proper environment for getting the men in produc- 
tion completely involved in their work—an involvement of body, 
spirit and soul. At present, the administration of the Films Divi- 
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sion are intelligent enough to “‘tap”’ talent; but have no patience or 
inclination to “pat” them on their backs which is much more valu- 
able than the pittance they are paid. This patting is now-a-days 
reserved for ceremonial functions where an occasional ‘“‘award” is 
given. Patting does not involve expense and I do not know why 
the higher authorities should be so miserly and conservative about it. 


Mutual appreciation of work is an important factor to promote 
co-ordinated work and success. I have visited the Films Division 
more than a hundred times and I am sorry to say that I have seldom 
heard a director expressing to me eulogistic information about any 
of his colleagues’ work or success. I very much wish that there 
should be more spontaneous recognition, appreciation and admira- 
tion for each other. This team of workers who have the function 
to enthuse the spirit of optimism in the lives of millions should not 
themselves go about with grave-y ard faces. Study, impact and 
contact with other human beings is one of the basic factors to con- 
eivce a documentary film for popular consumption and appreciation. 
Therefore this impact should start at home—what I mean by “home”’ 
is the Films Division itself. I strongly feel that the administration 
should encourage and help constant and unofficial gatherings of the 
makers of films. 


The administration should also arrange projection of outstand- 
ing documentaries of other countries specifically for the makers of 
these films systematically and periodically, atleast every two months. 
This will give them inspiration and sharpen their intellect for aiming 
at higher technical standards, When I say makers, I mean, the direc- 
tors, assistant, editors, music directors, directors of photography 
etc. These people should also be given opportunity at the expense 
of the Department to watch and study the audience reaction of the 
films they make in half-a-dozen different theatres and locations 
representing a variety of audiences. Such evaluation could be recor- 
ded and at the end of every six months a concise report of common 
findings prepared. This will go a long way to educate and refresh 
the makers. 


The planning and scripting personnel could be permitted to 
do their work in a nearby holiday resort or health resort. Atleast 
two or three persons per year must be given the opportunity to 
proceed overseas to study the working of the centres of production 
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of international importance and recognition. With the impending 
expansion of TV, such astep would have far reaching benefits. 


I find that the Chanda Committee has tended to feel that the 
National Film Board akin to the Canadian Board is‘not practicable 
to function here. I beg to disagree with them. A body could be 
constituted consisting of the heads of the Institute of Mass Communi- 
cation, Film Institute, Films Division, present Consultant Advisor 
together with the Chief Producer and one each from the senior most 
Directors and Cameramen, and this could function as our National 
Board. The present powers of the individual constituent officers 
need not be relaxed or disturbed: but it cannot be denied that 
problems discussed and suggestions made by this Board will have a 
real weight and facilitate action. 


For a wholesome progress of humanity based on the Charter 
of Human Rights envisaged by the United Nations it is absolutely 
necessary that human values should have the highest priority in 
dealings between man and man, nation to nation. This requires 
building up of character which in society is attained ordinarily 
more outside the class room than within. In the older days, educa- 
tion started for us in our mother’s lap; we received the impact of 
traditional culture and character through stories of myth and history 
recounted to us by our grandmothers and grandfathers which again 
was supplemented by harikathas, kalashepams and puranikas. The 
pattern of life has changed and is changing day by day. The place 
of puranikas and grandmothers has been taken by the film medium 
and the films have come to stay. To be frank and blunt, feature 
film makers do not feet it obligatory to help in building or elevating 
man. Therefore, it devolves upon the documentary maker to 
elevate the sentiments of man, increase his general knowledge, 
broaden his outlook and encourage him to recognise the part he has 
to play in society. A change even in our ancient culture is inevitable. 
Our people have the genius for absorption, adaptation and adoption 
of new patterns of cultural contributions. Here is a challenge 
for film makers. The Nation is facing a crisis in education, 
seats, class rooms, teachers, books and equipments. All this cannot 
be Supplied fast enough to keep up with the demand, and thus 
there is deterioration. Hope, frustration and fury is alternatively 
becoming evident in life. To promote sobriety and fill in the void 
in the thirst for knowledge, the documentary film is bound to play 
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its part unobstrusively, To my mind, the documentary film will 
have to reveal in full and open our eyes to a new ‘‘design for 
living.’ The design for living is itself a great subject worth 
pondering over and I have been fascinated by the introduction of 
the subject by Mr. Thapar. I would commend his note on the 
subject submitted by himto the Indian National Commission for 
co-operation with UNESCO to every documentary film maker. 


I would end by saying that the documentary film maker in this 
new age of thought and sentiment is the guardian responsible for 
preserving and promoting sounder minds in men and women. 
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Appendix D 14 


The Documentary—Some Problems 


AFTAB AHMED* 


A documentary film delineates the lives of real of people in 
their natural surroundings or in action against an actual background 
of events. It cannot only inform people, but it can also enthuse 
them, convert them and motivate them. It is indeed a very power- 
ful medium of mass communication and if judiciously and‘ correctly 
used, can greatly accelerate the process of national development. 


In India, the Films Division has almost acquired a monopoly 
in the production of documentaries. It has undoubtedly produced 
some fine documentaries which can equal the best in any other 
country. The documentaries Jaipur, Symphony of Life 
Khajuraho and Gotama the Buddha are some of the landmarks 
in documentaries. But it is unfortunate that official policies and 
procedures followed in the production of documentaries and mono- 
polistic tendencies have greatly retarded the growth of documentary 
films in India. I was interested to see in the last annual report of 
the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting that during April- 
December 1965 the Films Division produced 97 films, of which 3 
were “adopted’’ from private producers. India can boast of some 
first-rate documentary film producers but the fact. that only 3 of 
their films were considered suitable for adoption clearly shows that 
the Films Division has not stimulated any 
films production, or induce the private prod 
duction on a large scale. 


interest in documentary 
ucers to undertake pro- 


. It is also noteworthy that these 97 dooumentaries were shown 
in 5423 cinemas. These were the cinemas which are obliged, under 
their licence, to screen the “approved”? documentaries. Instead of 
depending on the technical excellence of the documentary, popularity 
of the theme or willing co-operation of the trade, as is done in other 
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countries, the Films Division evidently depended on the coercive 
~ element of rule for exhibiting its films. 


Let us now turn to the procedure followed by the Films 
Division for the production of films. The subjects for documentaries 
are selected before each financial year in consultation with the 
Ministries, State Governments and public sector undertakings which 
also designate their officers to help in the production. Even where 
a subject is initiated by the Films Division, the procedure followed 
is identical. There are a few serious defects in this procedure. First, 
the officers of the Ministry, mostly without any background of film 
production, are apt to put more emphasis on narration than 
on the effective presentation of the theme. To these officers it is 
the words in the narration that count. ‘The result is that a typical 
documentary of the Division has constant narration and is crowded 
with information. It is seldom realised that a farmer is not interested 
in what is the Sindhri Fertilizer Factory or how much of fertilizer it 
produces. He is interested only in finding out where cheap fertilizer 
is available and how it should be used to increase his output! The 
second drawback of this procedure is that the documentaries are 
never produced to meet the demand and need of the audiences. 
The subjects invariably try to publicise the activities or achievements 
of the Ministries. “It is indeed the bane of documentary film pro- 
~ duction in India that there has been no attempt whatsoever to find 
out, in a scientific way, what the audience wants. No .wonder that 
the general run of people consider the documentaries as nothing 
more than propaganda stuff’ Yet another handicap of the system 
is that the films rarely attempt to delineate human emotions in an 
effective manner. We all talk of the difficult terrain and hazards 
of life in the border areas, and our documentaries show the 
soldiers—a nameless part of the army machine—trudging through the 
snow or scaling or climbing down a ravine. But the Mr. X inside 
the army uniform, intensely human, suffering untold hardship and 
yet determined to safeguard the border is nowhere to be seen. 


With regard to the organisation, there seems no valid reason 
why documentary production should be Bombay based. For a vast 
country like India with varied cultural, economic and social 
standards, a centralised organization is clearly out of place. The 
system simply does not facilitate production of documentaries with 
regional interest. It is true that dubbing is done in regional langua- 
ges, but one can only quote a well-known example of a film on food 
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production to prove the inadequacy of this method. A film showed 
a Sikh farmer ploughing his field. When this film was dubbed in 
Tamil, the Sikh farmer became Mr. Subramaniam. It is, therefore, 
necessary that there should’ be at least four regional divisions with 
as many sub-regional divisions as would be necessary to cater to 


regional interests. 


There seems to be no valid reason why documentaries should 
be mostly produced in 35 mm. It is true that the projectors in 
cinema houses can screen 35 mm. films only : but it should be real- 
‘sed that 16 mm. films can be shown toa much larger audience in 
cinema houses and in the open at a cheaper cost. The emphasis 
should therefore be on 16 mm, films and production of 35 mm. films 


should be confined to the minimum. 


_ So far as the distribution of films is concerned there are obvious 
handicaps. India has over 6 lakhs of small towns and villages, some 
of them inaccessible for the major part of the year. Because of 
geographical factors and financial limits it is not feasible to cover 
the entire country. But film slides, with suitable narration in reg- 
aional dialects, can be taken to the farthest villages with minimum 
expenditure. This medium offers vast potentialities and it should 
be explored for enthusing people in development work. 


Lastly, in so far as the subjects dealt with in the documentaries 
are concerned they should be made intelligible to the common 
people. The audience should always be kept in view. The Division 
should assert its judgment and insist on technical excellence, popular 
treatment intelligibility of the theme and the consideration of the 
desires and needs of the common man. Only then’ can documen- 
tary films play their full role in national development. 
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